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AT THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON 


Seldom has there been in this country a more impressive 
ceremony than that which took place at the tomb of Washing- 
ton at Mount Vernon on April 29. On this day representatives 
of France and Great Britain, guests of the American Nation, 
stood together beside the tomb of Washington and voiced their 
faith in the belief that the three democracies of France, the 
United States, and Great Britain had united in a fight worthy 
of the genius and the courage and the spirit of George Wash- 
ington. The tribute of René Viviani, French Minister of Justice, 
was worthy of that spirit of eloquence which seems to be the 
birthright of the French. Here are the opening words of his 
brief address : 


We could not remain longer in Washington without accom- 
plishing this pious pilgrimage. In this spot hes all that is mortal 
of a great hero. Close by this spot is the modest abode where 
Washington rested after the tremendous labor of achieving for 
a Nation its emancipation. In this spot meet the admiration of 
the whole world and the veneration of the American people. In 
this spot rise before us the glorious memories left by the sol- 
diers of France led by Rochambeau and Lafayette. A descend- 
ant of the latter, my friend M. de Chambrun, accompanies us. 
And I esteem it a supreme honor as well as a satisfaction for my 
conscience to be entitled to render this homage to our ancestors 
in the presence of my colleague and friend Mr. Balfour, who so 
nobly represents his great nation. By thus coming to lay here 
the respectful tribute of every English mind he shows, in this 
historic moment of communion which France has willed, what 
nations that live for liberty can do. 


Joffre, Marshal of France, laid on the marble sarcophagus 
with his own hands a bronze palm bound with the French tvi- 
# color. 

On behalf of the English mission Mr. Balfour laid a wreath 
of lilies beside the French palm, inscribed in his own hand- 
@ writing with the following words : 

Dedicated by the British Mission to the immortal memory of 
George Washington, soldier, statesman, patriot, who would have 
rejoiced to see the country of which he was by birth a citizen 
and the country his genius called into existence fighting side by 
side to save ates from a military despotism. 

There remains for America the duty of matching the hopes 
of her friends with the accomplishments of her people. 


@ THE MESSAGE OF JOSEPH JACQUES CESAIRE JOFFRE 


Less moving, perhaps, than the ceremony at the tomb of 
Washington, but more pregnant with suggestions for immediate 
# action, was the message which Marshal Joffre read to the Wash- 
ington 5 ang Ta just before he and other members of the 


French War Mission started for Mount Vernon. The interview 
with the correspondents took place in the home of Henry White, 
where the French Mission is lodged. The correspondents were 
whered into a large reception-room in the center of which was 
a broad council table. After the correspondents had assembled 
Marshal Joffre entered the room and read to them a formal state- 
® went in French. Then a military aide read an English translation. 

There seems to be considerable doubt as to what this original 
statement by Marshal Joffre contained. The general impression 
seems to be that it was a plea for the immediate despatch of 
troops to the soil of France. According to the New York 
* Times,” the State Department expurgated this formal state- 
ment before it was permitted to be published. The State De- 
partment, however, later announced that Marshal Joffre’s 
remarks were censored by the French Mission itself. The 


Marshal’s statement as issued by the State Department; how- 
ever, contains the following: passage : 

France, which has long recognized the valor of the American 
soldier, cherishes the confident hope that the flag of the United 
States will soon be unfurled on our fighting line. This is what 
Germany dreads. 

France and: America will-see with pride and joy the day when 
their sons are once more fighting shoulder to shoulder in the 
defense of liberty. The victories which they will certainly win 
will hasten the end of the war and will tighten the links of affection 
and esteem which have ever united France and the United States. 


Whether or not more specific recommendations were made 
by Marshal Joffre it is not possible to say. 

Following the reading of his formal statement Marshal 
Joffre submitted to questioning by the correspondents. The 
most definite recommendation contained in his answers to these 
questions was his advice to transport the American army that 
is to be raised for service in France, unit by unit, rather than to 
wait until it could be sent across asa great expedition. Reading 
between the lines, it is easy to judge that Marshal Joffre consid- 
ers it of the utmost importance that the American flag be seen in 
France at the head of the troops sent from our shores, and that 
he also considers it advisable that a great part of the training 
of such troops shall take place behind the battle-line in France. 

The popularity of Marshal Joffre was shown on May 1, when, 
together with M. Viviani, he visited the United States Senate. 
Not since 1822, when Lafayette visited the Senate, has it wit- 
nessed such a demonstration. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S CHICAGO SPEECH 


On the day when Marshal Joffre gave his interview to the 
Washington correspondents Mr. Roosevelt made in Chicago 
two stirring pleas to the Nation to “farm and arm.” It was 
plain from Mr. Roosevelt’s address, however, that so far as he 
was himself concerned he was much more interested in arming 
than farming. He said in part: 

We Americans are at war. Now let us fight. Let us make it 

a real war, not a dollar war. Let us show that we have the man- 
hood to pay with our own bodies, and not merely to hire other 
men to pay with their bodies. Let us fight at once. Let us put 
the flag at the front now, at the earliest moment, and not 
merely announce that we are going to fight a year or two hence. 


Mr. Roosevelt emphatically indorsed, as he has done before, 
the President’s plan for conscription, which has now been adopted 
by Congress, but he also pleaded for the utilization of all the 
volunteers who desire to render service to the colors : 

I wish to see the system of obligatory service used in order to 
make all men serve who ought to serve. But do not hinder men 
who, under conscription, would be entitled to stay at home 
from volunteering to go to the front if they can render good 
service. Under the bill proposed to Congress by the War 
Department many millions at contin fighting men would be 
exempt from service, while a long time would elapse before the 
others are sent to the front. Under these conditions we ought to 
use the volunteer system to fill the gap. 


Is it too much to hope that the country will come to see the 
wisdom and necessity of accépting the principle behind Mr. 
Roosevelt’s proposal ? 


CONGRESS AND THE WAR 


The duty of Congress in the war is twofold—to provide for 
our National defense and to provide for our allies’ needs. 
As to National defense, Congress has now passed the 


Draft Bill, the first step in our practical preparation for mili- 
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tary operations. The bill was not passed without a debate which, 
in the House of Representatives at least, proved illuminating 
as to the ignorance that prevails among many supposedly intelli- 
gent Congressmen and their unreadiness to put the country 
immediately in proper condition. Nevertheless, when the actual 
test of the strength of the volunteer system came—that is to 
say, when the motion to make the bill provide for volunteers 
instead of for the selective draft was put—those who still 
championed the volunteer system were beaten by a vote of 313 
to 109, and the House finally passed the Draft Bill by the im- 
pressive vote of 397 to 24. A few minutes later it went through 
the Senate by a vote of 81 to 8. Singularly enough, the chief 
Administration spokesman in the House in behalf of an 
efficient army to fight the Germans was the Hon. Julius Kahn, 
of California, born in Germany and a Republican. 
The principal provisions of the bill are : 

1. To raise the regular army to its maximum war strength of 
287,000 from its present strength of about 145,000. 

2. To increase the strength of the National Guard to a war 
footing of about 625,000 from its present strength of about 
130,000. 

3. To draft immediately 500,000 men between the ages of 
twenty-one and twenty-seven, as provided by the Senate, or 
twenty-one and forty, as provided by the House. 

4. To draft an additional quota of 500,000 men and begin 
their training whenever, in his judgment, the President deems it 
necessary. 

5. To prescribe regulations for the registration, calling out, 
and training of both these draft armies. 

6. To exempt ee executive, and judicial officers of the 
United States and of all the States,and as well members of 
religious sects with convictions against war. 

7. To empower the President to exempt or to draft for partial 
service postal and custom-house clerks, arsenal, armory, and 
navy-yard workmen, and also workmen in certain industries, 
together with _ and mariners, persons who have dependent 
families, and all persons physically or morally deficient. 

8. To double the pay of enlisted men during the war. 


The Senate amendments included the two following impor- 
tant provisions : 

To authorize the raising of not exceeding four volunteer 
infantry divisions for service abroad (the so-called Roosevelt 
volunteer amendment, adopted by a vote of 56 to 31). A good 
amendment. 

To prohibit the sale of liquor at army posts and training 
camps and to army men anywhere while in uniform. 

Senator McCumber’s proposal to eliminate from the bill the ex- 
emption of persons who are deterred by religious belief from tak- 
ing up arms was rejected, and Senator Gronna’s amendment mak- 
ing it unlawful to use food products for making liquor was tabled. 


CHANGING VIEWS IN CONGRESS 


Thus the principal points of difference in the Draft Bill 
between the House and Senate include the difference in the age 
subject to draft, the so-called Roosevelt volunteer amendment, 
and the prohibition section. 

Of these differences, that concerning age has excited much 
comment in army circles. The bill as drawn by experienced 
military critics, under the eye of the War Department, pro- 
vided for a selective draft of all able-bodied men, not other- 
wise exempt, between the ages of nineteen and twenty-five 
years. This does not mean that a lad of nineteen would be sent 
to the seat of war. He would presumably have a long training 
before taking part ina battle. For intensive training, of course, 
the age limits as indicated by the War Department are superior 
to those provided by Congress. But when the bill was intro- 
duced into Congress it was seen that, in order to pass it, a con- 
cession would have to be made in the age limit, and hence the 
minimum age was increased by two years, the final limit being 
put at twenty-seven by the Senate. In the House, where the 
difficulty of passing the Draft Bill was much greater, the final 
limit had also to be increased much further, thus inevitably 
increasing the number of exemptions and adding greatly to the 
immense amount of clerical labor required to put the law in 
operation, facts doubtless quite patent to the politicians who 
insisted on this amendment. 

Public and Congressional opinion in favor of the so-called 
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Roosevelt volunteer amendment has been increased by th 
5 of the French Commissioners in general, and of Marsha! 
offre in particular. 

The passage of the Draft Bill registers a notable change i): 
the temper of Congress. Last autumn no one familiar wit! 
Congressional opinion would have prophesied that a bill for th. 
creation of an enormous army by a draft, without preliminary 
experimentation through a call for volunteers, could pass bot! 
houses. But since the breaking of diplomatic relations with Ger 
many and the declaration of war, the temper of Congress ha: 
changed materially. It also changed patently during the prog- 
ress of debate. It is still changing, and this is due probably 
more than to any other cause to Marshal J offre’s thrilling appeal. 


CONGRESS AND OUR ALLIES 


Congress has voted money and men for our own National 
defense. What is Congress doing for our allies? 

For them it must provide, not only money and men, but also 
munitions, food, and ships. 

Congress has provided money for our allies—$3,000,000,000. 
We shall doubtless send men; and Congress has now made it 
— for our allies to recruit their citizens in the United States. 

e continue to send munitions. But our allies’ special needs 
just now are two—bread and boats. 

The question is, therefore, how to increase our food and 
shipping. We must do this, not only for our own sake, but espe- 
cially for the sake of our allies. We must furnish food, and we 
must furnish ships to carry it. 

The Federal Shipping Board’s praiseworthy energy ‘in mobil- 
izing ship-builders and shipyards has now been followed by 
Congressional action authorizing the President to take title to 
the sete ships now in its custody. They are over ninety in 
number, and have a total tonnage of over 600,000; they are 
of many sizes, up to the huge Vaterland, the largest ship in the 
world, which exceeds 54,000 tons. These ships are already 
admirably “sa to the transportation either of soldiers or of 
foodstuffs to Europe. Many of them are cargo carriers, and the 
transformation of the passenger ships not needed for the carriage 
of soldiers abroad into freighters would not be difficult. The 
immediate necessity is to repair the machinery of these boats, 
which was crippled, in many cases most seriously, by the crews, 


following orders received from Germany on January 31. This | 


repair was begun as soon as the Federal authorities seized the 
ships on April 6, when the President issued his proclamation 
announcing the recognition of a state of war. 
The food problem is a double one, namely, to increase our 
own supply, getting whatever is needed to our allies, and to 
revent any from reaching Germany. The Administration 
ood Control Bills before Congress provide for an agricultural 
census, for aid to producers, for the licensing and supervision 
of food agencies, and for price regulation, if n . In addi- 
tion, the Senate has now passed a bill to increase the supply of 
fertilization, appropriating $10,000,000 for the Government’s 
purchase of nitrates for this purpose, for their transportation 
in Government vessels from Chile, and for their sale by Federal 
authorities at cost to farmers. 


As to preventing our food from getting to Germany, an | 


Embargo Bill has been favorably reported (it has now been made 
part of the Spy Bill, whose sweeping provisions for censorship 
are causing much adverse comment); it would authorize the 
President to regulate or prevent entirely, at his discretion, the 
exportation from the United States of all goods which might 
bring aid or comfort to the enemy. This measure doubtless 
interests Germany more than any other legislative proposition 
before Congress. It may also grimly interest the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland, and Switzerland, from which, despite all 
Allied efforts to keep goods from entering Germany, foodstuffs 
and war supplies have been and, it is believed, are being received. 


POSTAL RATES AND NATIONALISM 
One of the provisions for raising revenue to meet the cost 
of war which have been proposed and are before Congre=: 


would make considerable increase in the rates of postage. 
On all first-class matter (which includes letters) there woul! 
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be added one cent for every ounce or fraction of an ounce. 
Thus the least postage payable on a letter would be three cents, 
aid on a postal eard two cents. 

Besides this increase there, is also proposed an increase on all 
s-cond-elass matter. This includes newspapers and periodicals 
mailed at regular intervals and paying postage by the pound. 
As proposed by the sub-committee in charge of the War Taxa- 
tion Bill, the country would be divided into zones. In the first 
zoue, Within a given radius from the point of publication, the 
postage would be increased by a hundred per cent, in the second 
and third zones by two hundred per cent, in the fourth and 
tifth by three hundred per cent, in the sixth and seventh by four 
hundred per cent, and in the eighth zone by seven hundred per 
vent. 

Any increase in e, like an increase in taxation, is a 
burden. The people of the United States must be prepared to 
bear extra burdens now. But the Government is morally bound 
to see that those burdens are distributed as equitably as _possi- 
ble, and that they are not so heavy that they cannot be borne 
by those upon whom they are laid. 

It is notorious that the increase in the price of paper has put 
a heavy drain upon the financial resources of the publishing 
business. It would be to the defeat of its own purpose if the 
Government should exact from that business such a heavy postal 
rate as to drive periodicals out of business, and thus out of 
existence as sources of postal revenue altogether. 

More important, however, than the question of the weight of 
the burden is its equitable distribution. The zone system means 
that the burden would be distributed inequitably. To-day intel- 
ligence can be transmitted by letter or periodical across the 
continent as easily as from one county to its neighboring county. 
All the people bear together all the burden. Under the zone 
system those who live at a distance would have to bear more of 
the burden than those who live near to the source of their infor- 
mation. A subseriber to a periodical who lived in the eighth 
zone could not get his periodical at the same rate at which a 
subscriber in the first zone could get it. Readers of periodicals, 
therefore, would soon tend to confine their subscriptions to 
publications near at home. Local interest would take the place 
of National interest. 

The zone system applied to the dissemination of information 
through the mails is a blow at the National spirit. This is not 
a matter that chiefly concerns the publishers of periodicals. It 
chiefly concerns the whole people of the Nation. 


THE PROBLEM OF WAR PROHIBITION 


That the Government is seriously considering the problem 
ot husbanding our food supplies by the prohibition of the manu- 
facture of spirituous liquor during the period of the war is indi- 
cated by an announcement from Washington that Dr. Alonzo 
E. Taylor has been designated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to undertake an exhaustive study of the proposals to limit 
the use of grains in the manufacture of intoxicants. When Dr. 
Taylor’s recommendations have been made to the Government, 
the country at large will be in a better position than it is at 
present to judge of the economic significance and the feasibility 
of this far-reaching proposal. 

In the meantime it is interesting to notice the growing de- 
mand for this measure from all classes of the population. One 
of the most interesting expressions of the attitude of leading 
business men towards the proposition is contained in a recent 
statement made by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank of New York, the largest, bank in the 
country. Mr. Vanderlip says : 


I strongly favor complete National prohibition. I believe we 
are facing a serious test of our National character and efficiency, 
and am firmly convinced that a National prohibition measure 
would be of transcendent importance in its effect upon the Na- 
tional spirit in conserving and increasing our food supply, and 
in raising the efficiency of the Nation. 

‘The man power released from the liquor industries could be 
directed into productive channels where the need for labor will 
be acute, and thus be readily absorbed. The needs of the agricul- 
tural and industrial situation will make this a peculiarly oppor- 
tune time to put through a National prohibition law with mini- 
muni shock to our economic machinery during the readjustment. 


The business interests involved should be fairly dealt with, but 
many of the plants can be readily converted to important indus- 
trial uses. A National prohibition measure would do much to 
wake up the people to a realization of what war means and 
demands. 


Certainly Mr. Vanderlip cannot be regarded as a visionary 
agitator or a man unfamiliar with the economic problems in- 
volved in the destruction or the suspension of a great industry. 


FARMERS AND FOOD REGULATION 


The problem of fixing a percentage profit for manufactured 
articles is simple compared with the problem of determining 
the cost of farm products. Any arbitrary plan to fix a maxi- 
mum price per bushel for corn or wheat at the present time is 
more likely to discourage the production of food than to encour- 
age the conservation and equitable distribution of our food supply. 
This is not to assert that the Government may not have to come 
to the fixing of maximum prices for food. It is merely to point 
out that the discussion of fixing maximum prices is something 
which can profitably be postponed until after the harvesting 
of the crops. If there is to be any price-fixing at the present 
time, let it be in the shape of a guaranteed minimum, for 
only by such a method can the farmers of the country be 
assured that if they respond to the country’s rightful appeal 
for an increased acreage and an enlarged production, they will 
be protected against undue financial loss. 

Siemne in the past have not without reason looked with 
suspicion upon an appeal to grow two blades of grass where one 
grew before. Large crops produced at the sacrifice of labor and 
capital have often resulted in smaller returns than poor crops. 
This has been because of our antiquated methods of distribu- 
tion, marketing, and storage. 

We do not believe that such a result is possible this year, but 
in guarding the farmer against the suspicion of such a possi- 
bility the Danmtiniats will at the same time guard the Nation 
and our allies against any willful reduction of our food supply. 

In this connection it is interesting to note an offer made by 
the Northeast Nebraska Live Stock Breeders’ Association. In 
an open letter to Secretary Houston, commenting upon the offer 
of the packers to permit the Government to fix arbitrarily the 
price of their product or to turn over to the Government the 
packing plants of the country, this farmers’ association says : 

If Mr. Armour proposes to turn over the packers’ plants to the 

Government and run them for the benefit of the Government for 

a minimum profit, we will not allow him to be more magnani- 

mous than we. We, too, will turn over our plants. We will tarn 

our farms over to the Government and operate them for the 

Government on a basis of three per cent on the investment. This 

is only a bondholder’s percentage, and the bondholder does not 

give his services, as we propose to do, without extra wage or 

ey: This offer is bona fide, and we are prepared to stand 

bY 1% 2 2 

We desire some security for the future. No stockman to-day 

knows what to do. The tendency is to cash corn and quit the 

producing of finished beef. This would be a National otlantieg, 
and in some way must be averted. Secure to the feeder and pro- 
ducer of corn-fed beef and pork adequate remuneration for his 
labor and feed, and the future supply of corn-fed beef and pork 
is assured. 


We agree with the further statement of the Northeast Ne- 
braska Live Stock Breeders’ Association that the Government at 
the present time is probably not prepared to go either into the 
farming business or the packing business, but the offer which 
we have here reported is an offer which accentuates the need 
of protecting our farmers and meat producers against unfair 
demands on the part of the consuming public. 


THE COUNTY AGENT AGAIN 


We have already, on more than one occasion, pointed out 
the need of increasing the activity of the county agricultural 
agents of the country at this time. In no way can the agricul- 
tural effort of the country be better organized and encouraged 
than through the efforts of those county agents provided for 
through the co-operation of the Federal Government and the 
localities where they have been assigned to duty. The duties 

















and responsibilities of the county agent are admirably outlined 
by “ Wallace’s Farmer :” 

The job of the county agent” is not to show the farmer how to 
farm, but to do what he can to help the farmer farm to better 
advantage. Under the present conditions, the live county agent 
will be more of a business helper to the farmer than anything 
else. He will organize to supply labor where it is needed, to 
secure seeds which are likely to be needed for late planting, to 
make arrangements for the prompt building of silos on farms 
where they are wanted, to fight hog cholera and other animal 
diseases; in general, make himself useful to the farmer. If 
there was ever «. time when a county agent could be used to 
great advantage, ow is the time; and the farmers and business 
men of every county should get together at the earliest possible 
date, organize, and secure a good, live man. 


We commend this appeal to all communities which have not 
yet availed themselves of the services of a progressive county 
agent. 


THE MARINES 


The first arm of the service to reach the full quota allowed 
by law was the Marine Corps. Twenty-two days after war was 
declared the Marine Corps was enlisted to full war strength, 
namely, one-fifth the authorized strength of the navy. It is still 
recruiting men, however, in anticipation of an increase in the 
navy personnel within the next few days. 

The fact is significant, perhaps, of the spirit of the country 
when we remember that the chief appeal made by Marine Corps 
recruiting ager:s has been the statement that the Marines 
would be the first to get into action. Whether or not this will 
be the case remains to be seen. Judging, however, from the 
record of the Marine Corps in the past, if there is to be action 
anywhere, the Marines will get themselves into it somehow. 

During the past few years the Marine Corps has had its full 
share of what action there has been. In ata at Vera 
Cruz, and in Santo Domingo the Marines have lived up fully 
to the traditions of their corps for concentrated activity. 

The picture in our illustrated section shows a detachment of 
Marines in action near Guayacanes, in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, where Sergeant-Major Roswell Winans won a medal of honor 
for courage in battle. This picture was taken during the recent 
pacification of that turbulent country. 


*NOT CRICKET, YOU KNOW” 


In the illustrated section of this week’s Outlook are repro- 
duced eight pictures showing the manner in which England is 
treating her prisoners of war. These photographs were taken 
at the request of Ambassador Gerard in order that they might 
be sent to Germany to prove to the Germans that their soldiers 
were in good hands. When we remember Ambassador Gerard’s 
reports of the conditions in the German prison camps, we are 
moved to wonder what impression these English photographs 
made on the German public. Could any German familiar with 
the life and treatment of the prisoners in the camps at Wit- 
tenberg or Gardelegen help from being shamed by these 
English pictures? Certainly when we remember the horrors 
and the hardships which have attended the creation of almost 
all prison camps in past wars we can accord to England the 
highest possible praise for her treatment of the German pris- 
oners of war under her control. Her record in this respect is 
one to which the British nation can look as one of the most 
striking achievements of the great war.. Had Germany waged 
warfare in accord with the ordinary dictates of humanity, Eng- 
land’s treatment of her prisoners would still redound to her 
credit ; but, uxder the circumstances, the record is so remarka- 
ble that it calls for the particular acclaim of the American 
people. 

Probably the average Englishman would be more surprised 
than otherwise at being told that his nation deserved unusual 
credit for having cared for her prisoners according to humani- 
tarian standards. He would probably content himself with say- 
ing that it was “ not cricket, you know,” to mistreat prisoners, 
and consider that this phrase covered the whole situation. 

The prisoners who appear in the photographs which we have 
reproduced did so voluntarily. The photographers had explicit 
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instructions that no prisoner was to be photographed without 
his consent, and that neither compulsion nor persuasion was to 
be employed to induce any one to form part of a group. These 
instructions were strictly carried out. Indeed, the prisoners 
themselves frequently asked that copies of these photographs 
might be placed on sale in their prison eamps. 


THE COURAGE AND 
STEADFASTNESS OF OUR ALLIES 


Two recent utterances, one by the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, the other by the new Russian Minister of Justice, show 
that the two nations they spoke for face the future with cheer- 
ful confidence. Mr. Lloyd George, for instance, said of the sub 
marine situation: “* The Germans think we are done for, but 
they do not know the race they are dealing with. I am conti- 
dent that if our present programme is carried out the subma- 
rine campaign is beaten.” As to the food question, he was 
equally sure that it could be met: “ The best brains of Amer- 
ica and Britain are concentrated on this problem. There never 
was a human problem which was not soluble, and I don’t believe 
this is an exception to the rule.” 

In both cases Mr. Lloyd George recognized fully the need of 
concerted, thorough action in his own country and also in 
co-operation with America. He pointed out that the action was 
under way, so that, for instance, this year in England 3,000,000 
acres will be added to the area before under cultivation, while 
in Great Britain “three, perhaps four, times” as many new 
ships would be built this year as last. Finally, as to the military 
situation he was almost jubilant : 

Now, thank God, our men have a real chance in the fight. The 
story now is pw A different from what it was in the early stages 
of the war. Before June, 1915, we lost 84 guns and a con- 
siderable number of prisoners. Since that date we have not lost 
a single gun, while we have captured 400. Regarding prisoners, 
we have taken at least ten to one. The tide has now turned. 


The declaration of Mr. Kerenski, the Russian Minister of [| 


Justice, a Socialist, also has a reassuring and confident tone. 
He denied flatly that Russia was in danger from a “ duality 


of power,” a phrase that had been used to describe a supposed | 


opposition between the Provisional Government and the Com- 


mittee of Soldiers and Workmen. Everywhere, he asserted, | 


there was agreement in pushing war to victory and in organizing 
for building up the army and the munitions. It was the old 
régime, he said, that before the Revolution was weakening the 
army ; for instance, he made the astonishing statement that 
before the Revolution there were a million cases a year of 
desertion, the soldiers going home and coming back about as 
they chose. Already, Mr. Kerenski showed, the discipline had 
been bettered by voluntary effort of the soldiers and the output 
of munitions had steadily increased. 

Regarding peace, Mr. Kerenski said: “ Russia wants peace 
on the terms proposed by President Wilson. The revolution and. 
the entrance of the United States into the war have somewhat 
changed the objects for which we are fighting. We want peace 
restored without annexation or indemnity, and favor a confer- 
ence with the Allies to determine how this can be attained.” 


FACING THE SUBMARINE SITUATION 

It is quite in keeping with the spirit of resolution and hope 
indicated above that Great Britain has recognized that it is a 
mistake to minimize the losses from German submarines. 
Admiral Beresford and the London “ Times ” join in arguing, 
in effect, that in a democratic nation the people must know the 
facts and face them. As Lord Beresford says: “ It is the first 
rule of warfare in a democracy, and above all in the British 
democracy, that national effort will correspond only to the | 
nation’s understanding of the danger to be overcome.” The 
complaint is not that the Admiralty has given out false figures, 
but incomplete statements; for instance, for one week the 
statement was that fifty-five British merchantmen were sunk 
and that there were 5,205 sailings and arrivals in the same 
week. The inference is that the loss was one per cent, and only 
an expert would notice that the losses did not include neutral or 
Allied ships and that the total of sailings and arrivals not only] 
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WHO GETS IT? 


Maid (giving notice to leave): ‘* You see, mum, I can earn twice as much making 
munitions.”’ 

Mistress: ‘* Now, Ellen, don’t be foolish. Just think of the risks; peace may 
break out at any moment, now !”? ‘ 





Thomas in London Opinion 
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A. S. C. Sergeant (alleged wit) : ‘* Anybody ’ere know anything about droring ?”’ 
Voice (with visions of ‘‘ cushy ”’ job): ‘‘ I do. I was an artist before I joined up.” 





Sergeant : ‘‘ Well, go and ’elp ’em draw some water to wash the lorries down !”’ 


























did include them but included also every focal stop and start 
made by coastwise boats. Then when the Englishman finds 
this out he gives- more credence than he should to Germany’s 
assertion that the total tonnage sunk exceeds one million six 
hundred thousand. The British reports do not give tonnage, 
but merely number of ships above and below sixteen hundred 
tons. Thus for the week ending April 22 it was reported that 
forty ships of over sixteen hundred tons and fifteen under were 
sunk. This is the heaviest weekly loss reported since the ruth- 
less submarine warfare began in February last. An editorial 
in the “ Scientific American” asserts that the danger is cumu- 
lative, that Germany may be able to turn out even a thousand 
submarines in a year by the standardized-part method and that 
they could be manned from the now largely idle naval personnel. 

Sir Edward Carson for the Admiralty admitted in Parlia- 
ment that the situation was increasingly difficult and that the 
German submarines put afloat were increasing in number faster 
than the submarine losses ; but he was sure that the increase of 
cargo-carrying ships now promised by America, the rapid ship- 
building with standardized parts under way in Great Britain, 
and certain new plans for fighting the submarines, together 
with intensified food production and food control, would to- 
gether meet the issue satisfactorily. 

The courage and steadfastness of our allies should not make 
us over-hopeful, but simply determined. 


ON THE WAR LINES 


The week ending May 2 saw a renewal of the French 
offensive in the Champagne ; gains were made north of Rheims, 
in the vicinity of Craonne and elsewhere. The British action 
for the week consisted largely in repulsing German counter- 
attacks. A statement issued by the British headquarters on 
May 1 declared that the offensive operations in the month of 
April had yielded 19,343 German prisoners, including 393 offi- 
cers, 257 large guns, and 697 machine guns and trench mortars. 

The choice of General Pétain as the French Chief of Staff 
meets with general approval. His memorable defense of Ver- 
dun, his brilliant attacks in Champagne and elsewhere, and his 
reputation as a cool-headed fighter and a matchless organizer 
justify the placing in his hands of power which is limited only 
by the War Council. 

The first loss in the actual war by armed American forces 
was reported in the destruction of the oil-tanker Vacuum. This 
ship carried an American naval detachment manning an Ameri- 
can gun. The exact details of her destruction by a German 
submarine have been withheld, but it is known that she was tor- 
pedoed near the Hebrides Islands on April 18 as she was return- 
ing to the United States. Two boats were sunk in lowering ; 
one boat with eighteen survivors was saved. Captain Harris, 
the commander of the ship, with other survivors, was picked 
up later, but reported that Lieutenant Thomas, in charge of the 
naval force, and three of the gun crew were lost. The circum- 
stances of the attack show that there was no attempt by the 
Germans to save the lives of the crew. It need not be pointed 
out that this is one more of the lawless and piratical instances 
of German warfare. The fact that we are now at war with Ger- 
many and that the Vacuum was armed for defense is no excuse 
whatever, in view of the fact that Germany had announced and 
has carried on ruthless attacks on merchant ships long before 
she was at war with the United States. On May 2 came the 
report of the sinking of another American armed ship, the 
Rockingham. 

The appointment of Elihu Root to head an American com- 
mission to visit Russia is without exception acknowledged to be 
an admirable choice. No American is better fitted by experi- 
ence and intellect to advise wisely the Russians now earnestly 
struggling to establish self-government. The remainder of the 
commission has not been appointed as we write. The member- 


ship should include men who will obviously_have the confidence _ 


of Russian Socialists. 


UNREST IN GERMANY 


So far as may be judged from the meager despatches of 
May 2 from Germany, the prediction that May Day would see 
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grave labor trouble in Germany and Austria has not been ful- 
filled on a large scale. English despatches say that concessions 
in food allowances have been granted to the German workers. 
probably as a precautionary measure. It is possible that the 
announcement from Germany, by way of Holland, that the 
German Imperial Chancellor was expected soon to broach in 
some form the question of peace or to state Germany’s war aims 
in the Reichstag may have had a similar motive. 

That the labor situation in Germany is serious was shown by 
the violence of language used by the German Minister of Muni 
tions, General Groener, in his declaration that “ there shall b:- 
no more strikes,” that agitation would not be tolerated, tha: 
no one should dare do anything which should be in opposition 
to the mighty Hindenburg. Moreover, the great strike in Mag 
deburg, a Prussian fortress and the seat of immense steel works. 
was an ominous indication of other threatened demonstrations. 
There are abundant indications in other ways that every nerve 
is being strained by the Government to steel the people for fur- 
ther military effort and to urge them to endure to the utmost the 
undoubted suffering, while those who give voice to the growing 
— discontent are sent to the front whenever possible. 

evertheless, the German Socialist press, and especially Maxi- 
milian Harden in his organ “Die Zukunft,” have shown 
astonishing audacity in their criticism of the war and the 
Imperial responsibility for its conduct. 





CHRISTUS 


Those who have been in Palestine will recognize a notable 
accuracy as well as vividness of reproduction in the film now 
being shown at the Criterion Theater, New York City, in the 
depiction of the life of Christ. First of all, the scenes laid in 
the Holy Land and in Egypt give that extraordinary depth 
of distance characteristic of the stretches of desert in those 
countries, where the sand seems like the sea and where occa- 
sionally the distant horizon is marked by one of those appar- 
ently never-ending trains of camels. Second, the more intimate 
scenes, such as that of the Jordan, where the baptism took place, 
and the Garden of Gethsemane, are also striking in their accu- 
racy. As to the cities and towns, however, such as Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, the makers of the film have had, perforce, to 
rely on the present appearance of those places. 

The depicting of the sacred story is reverent ; it includes. 
however, the fanciful notion of Jesus’ possible sojourn in Egypt 
before his entrance into his ministry. His earlier sojourn there 
is also made the occasion of a supposed journey as far south as 
Karnak, where, we learn, the late Lord Kitchener provided 
several thousand men and camels for the representation of the 
desert scenes and himself became so interested as to act as 
director on several occasions. 

Some years ago the Italian projectors of the present produc- 
tion spent many months in photographing the places and repro- 
ducing the historic occurrences from Bethlehem to Golgotha on 
the very ground where the greatest drama of human history 
took place. The projectors had already gained renown by 
presenting “Quo Vadis,” the first very large spectacular film 
feature. The “ Christus” film has been produced in Rome, Paris, 
and Madrid more than a thousand times. Its production lays 
the aris of painting and music under tribute. It reproduces cer- 
tain paintings now classic in the history of art—Fra Angelico’s 
* Annunciation,” for :nstance, Correggio’s “, Nativity,” Raphael’s 
“ Transfiguration,” Leonardo’s “ Last Supper,” and Rem- 
brandt’s “ Descent from the Cross.” The production is also 
accompanied by a special musical setting, well rendered in New 
York City by a large orchestra augmented from the members of 
the Philharmonic and other metropolitan organizations. 

In the usual motion picture play—such, for example, as “ The 
Last Days of Pompeii ”—there is likely to be a graphic repro- 
duction of faithful study of types, of costumes, of local color 
and atmosphere, superb effects of lighting, and a well-considere:! 
cast. In addition such a drama as “ Christus ” affects religiou- 
emotion and conviction. This was evident at the close of the 
performance. 

Some of the more fastidious spectators, especially those 
familiar with the Bible, may have felt resentment at the seem- 
ing over-elaboration of the explanatory text. Some may have 
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deemed the symbolical values over-played, or thought they 
detected here and there some slight lack of conviction, or con- 
cluded that in general the representation is not one to deepen 
religious feeling. On the whole, however, the representation 
should prove of interest and value to the great mass of those 
who see it. For many who can never travel it should do a little 
of what the Passion Play at Oberammergau has done every ten 
years for those fortunate enough to journey thither. 


A TARIFF FOR THE PEOPLE 


To get the tariff out of politics and out of the grasp of 
special interests has been the despair of most Americans, but the 
persistent dream of a few. At last there are signs that this 
dream may actually come true. The Sixty-fourth Congress called 
back to life what was once regarded as dead, a non-partisan 
Tariff Commission, and the Senate has now confirmed the Presi- 
dent’s nominations to it. 

This is not the first attempt to take the tariff out of polities. 
President Taft succeeded in getting Congress to create a non- 
partisan Tariff Board. With the advent of the Demoeratic 
party in power under President Wilson, the expected happened, 
and the Tariff Board was discontinued. Mr. Wilson, who had 
opposed the policy of creating commissions, has as President, 
however, changed his mind. fle pushed through Congress the 
bill creating the Federal Trade Commission, and just before his 
re-election gave his approval to the creation of a Tariff Com- 
mission; and then, after about six months, appointed its 
members. 

A real gain is thus to be recognized in the fact that both 
parties have now committed themselves to the principle of non- 
partisan investigation of tariff problems. 

For the chairmanship of this Commission President Wilson 
has chosen one of the highest American authorities on the 
tariff—Professor Frank William Taussig, of Harvard. Inde- 
pendent in politics, with, it is generally believed, a strong leaning 
toward Democratic doctrines, Professor Taussig is one of the 
leading economists of the world. He is the author not only 
of books on economics, but specifically of a tariff history of 
the United States. Jn respect to knowledge of the subject, 
Professor Taussig’s fitness for this position is obvious and 
indisputable. 

The other members of the Commission are not nearly so well 
known. The best known of them is William Kent, the donor of 
a forest of redwoods to the Nation, who, though chosen as a 
Republican, has been a decidedly strong supporter of the Demo- 
cratic President? but he is not known for his knowledge of 
economies or tariff matters. The other members are less widely 
known. Of the others, Mr. Edward P. Costigan, of Colorado, 
an unsuccessful Progressive candidate for the Governorship of 
his State, and Mr. David J. Lewis, of Maryland, formerly a 
Congressman, have, so far as we know, no more special knowl- 
edge of the tariff than Mr. Kent has. The other two members 
may be called tariff experts. One, Mr. Daniel Calhoun Roper, 
of South Carolina, as former clerk of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the House of Representatives, to which all tariff 
bills are referred, has gained valuable experience in dealing 
with tariff questions. The other appointee, Mr. William S. 
Culbertson, of Kansas, is the only one who was connected with 
the former Tariff Board. He has also been tariff expert for the 
Senate Finance Committee, and has been special counsel for the 
Federal Trade Commission. Perhaps this is as good a Commis- 
sion as the country has a right to expect. 

If it is to do what it is charged with doing, its members will 
have to regard their position as one of great responsibility and 
as involving arduous labor. In a world where the tariff question 
is treated with the astuteness of the German Government the 
United States cannot play at tariff problems and expect to go 
very far. Heretofore we have allowed the tariff to be treated as 
a means of providing a general and rather haphazard protection 
to American industry, supplying a part of the revenues and 
largely giving special privilege and favors to special interests. 
Even when it has not been corrupt, the old party tariff system 
has been thoroughly demoralizing. And the Democrats, 
although they have preached tariff reform, have not been in 
prineiple one whit better than the Republicans. They have log- 





rolled, and swapped, and played politics with the tariff just as 
the Republicans have : the only difference is that their districts, 
sections, industries, rather than those of the Republicans, have 
profited. 

With the entry of the Nation into the war, the old par- 
tisan disputes over taxes and tariffs should go by the board 
together with other partisan contentions; and the temper of 
the country as well as the spirit of the Administration will, we 
believe, make it a politically penal offense for members of Con- 
gress to impede real tariff reform by any process of log-rolling. 


THE NEW SPANISH CABINET 

The one European country so far removed geographically 
from the war that she has felt comparatively little effect from 
the conflict is Spain. Life in the Spanish cities, and certainly 
in the interior, has gone on muchas usual. Until recently there 
has been little change in conditions of labor, industry, produe- 
tion, finance, and the other branches tested to the limit by the 
needs in the countries actually at war. 

Now, however, conditions have changed. First, there have 
been labor troubles, and it has been necessary to suspend con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

Next, the submarine scare has fulfilled its menace; the 
sinking of the Fulgencio and other boats by the Germans 
inflamed the Spanish friends of the Allies. 

Thirdly, many Latin-American nations sprung from Spain 
have become anti-German, and two of them—Cuba and Pan- 
ama—have entered the war by our side. This third influence 
was the last straw to break the patient back of Count Alvaro 
de Romanones, the Spanish Prime Minister, who had already 
twice resigned during the present year, but whom King Alfonso 
had persuaded to continue in office. Now, however, the Premier 
announces his resignation as “ irrevocable.” 

In tendering his resignation to the King, Count Romanones 
called attention to the fact that “ Spain is the custodian of the 
spiritual patrimony of a great race. She aspires to preside over 
a moral federation of all the nations of our blood, and she will 
definitely lose this role if, at an hour so decisive for the future 
as the present one, Spain and the races that have issued from 
her shall seem divided.” Spain, when it was less democratic 
than it is, was gradually expelled, it is true, from the Western 
Hemisphere, largely conquered and colonized by her, but senti- 
mentally, linguistically, and economically she still is bound to 
it. It is not at all unnatural that Count Romanones should 
speak as he does; indeed, it is to his credit. 

The retiring Premier is a friend of the Allies. On April 15 
he sent, as Premier, a note to Germany couched in such terms 
as to make it virtually an ultimatum. But, unfortunately, the 
Premier could not count upon the fidelity of all his colleagues. 
As he says in his letter, “ the unanimity which was indispensa- 
ble was not reached by the Cabinet’s deliberations on the 
subject.” 

Thus even in the Cabinet was to be found some of the Ger- 
man obstruction which has long been carried on in the Court 
circles, in certain departments of state, and in the army clubs. 
As to the Court, blood relations with the Hapsburgs certainly 
brought some sympathy with Austria, and Alfonso’s marriage 
with Queen Victoria’s granddaughter and his own pro-Ally 
position were to a certain extent offset by the large amount of 
German money which has come into Spain during late years, 
and especially by the admiration of the army leaders for Ger- 
man military efficiency. Politically, however, the cause of 
democracy has been growing in Spain, and even the attempt 
to influence both the Pope and the supposedly powerful Jesuit 
political party in Spain, seen in the German Government's 
decision to repeal the law forbidding Germany to the Jesuits, 
did not attain its object. 

The recent statesmen of Spain have been liberals rather than 
conservatives. Seitior Dato, who had conducteda Liberal Ministry 
with clever hand, resigned in December, 1915, and was sue- 
ceeded by Count Romanones, who, although a Liberal of another 
stamp, has also known how to steer the ship of state with wis- 
dom. Yet these Ministers found that their proposals for military 
preparedness were delayed in the military committees of the 
Cortés, or Parliament, and even the King, having ordered reviews 
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and maneuvers, would not infrequently find some obstacle 
placed in the way of their being carried out, so powerful was 
the German influence. 

Will that influence continue? Hardly, if Marquis Garcia 
Prieto, President of the Senate, the new Premier, recognizes 
the immediate duty before him, the duty of one who, in the 
words of the retiring Premier, “honorably follows Liberal 
currents and is willing nobly to support the responsibilities of 
democratic government.” 


LEONARD WOOD: SOLDIER AND 
CITIZEN 


T was a warm September day in the foothills of the Adiron- 
| dacks. Over a back country road that wound through rocky 
pastures and wooded slopes a battalion of Plattsburg rookies 
were fighting a rear-guard action against a troop of as 
cavalry. The morning had been spent in a series of deploy- 
ments and withdrawals. And dinner and camp were, like Sheri- 
dan at Cedar Creek, still “ miles away.” 

In one of the companies which had fallen out beside the road 
to permit an officially decimated company to march through to 
safety there was a rookie whose object in coming to Plattsburg 
had never been discovered by his fellow-soldiers. He had 
neither the attitude of mind nor the spirit of a Plattsburg man. 
Yet it is to be recorded that he paid to General Leonard Wood 
one of the most convincing tributes that perhaps that soldier 
has ever received. 

“T have been studyin’ the General,” he said, between inter- 
vals of mopping his brow, “ ever since I came to this fool place. 
I have heard him talk and I have heard you fellows talk about 
him. Now I always have said that no one ever does anything 
in this life except for what he can get out of it. So I have been 
lookin’ to see what General Wood is goin’ to get out of this 
preparedness game he has been workin’ for so hard. And I sure 
have been puzzled.” There was a pause in his soliloquy, and 
then he added: “ He can’t get any more pay, he can’t get any 
more rank. By thunder, I have almost come to the conclusion 
that he is doin’ it for his country!” 

A few minutes later the company was on the march, and, 
coming over a little rise in the road, it found Major-General 
Leonard Wood, the ranking officer of the United States Army, 
standing beside a little clump of trees, his searching eyes 
riveted on the little column marching by at attention. 

Those Plattsburg rookies on that back country road were the 
embodiment of a vision for which Leonard Wood has sacrificed 
more than this country has yet realized, and a tangible symbol 
of the unforgetable debt which this slow Nation of ours owes 
to the courageous and great-visioned officer at the head of its 
army. 

The service which Leonard Wood has rendered his country 
is more than that of the trained soldier who points out that 

uur shores are defenseless and our citizenry without adequate 
weapons. General Wood did this, and at a time when the officer 
who advocated any real preparedness did so at the risk of offi- 
cial disapproval. But Leonard Wood’s service was not limited 
to the function of the fearless red-tape-cutting soldier. His has 
been the service of a statesman who not only has the courage 
to criticise, but also the vision to construct. 

While other men were arguing that an increased regular 
army or a Federalized Guard or a system of volunteer training 
would suftice, Leonard Wood went up and down the land 
preaching the democratic principle of universal obligatory train- 
ing by a process which he himself had proved out by practical 
experience in the rolling hills and valleys of northern New 
York. The prophet of a democratic military system, in these 
later days he has had the proud satisfaction of watching his coun- 
try turning in the time of its peril towards the ideal which he has 
so long and so bravely upheld. All the reward which he has 
asked has been the privilege of serving his country, and less 
than this reward he has received. 

The portrait of General Wood published in our illustrated 
section and this editorial will reach our readers shortly after 
General Wood arrives at the post to which he has been now 
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assigned—the command of the newly created Southeastern De- 
partment. As a military post his new command is perhaps the 
least important to which any soldier of his rank could have been 
detailed. Despite this fact, in his new post there does remain for 
General Wood an opportunity of carrying his vision of the 
American citizen-soldier of the future into a new and fertile 
field. We believe that the South will give the fullest recogni- 
tion to this man and his message. 

The sons of those who knew at first hand the soldierly ideals 
of Robert E. Lee should be quick to respond to the appealing 
vision of Leonard Wood. 


WAR AND A FREE PRESS: 


The bill in Congress putting limits on the liberty of the 
press during the war has elicited heated protests from certain 
influential daily papers. We make no attempt to discuss the 
provisions of the bill because it is still subject to amendment 
and the questioned provisions may be altered before this num- 
ber of The Outlook can reach our readers. But the occasion is 
fitting for a statement of general principles by which both 
Congress and the country should be guided. 

The liberty of the press in a free country differs in no essen- 
tial respect from other forms of liberty. Democracy assumes 
the truth of an aphorism attributed to Augustine, “ Please to 
do right, and then do as you please.” It assumes that most men 
please to do right, and it generally leaves them free to do as 
they please. But the country may define what is right, and may 

unish the individual or prevent him from dineel is wrong. 
He has liberty to use his hands as he pleases, but if he uses his 
fist to knock his neighbor down the law punishes him. He has 
liberty to use his tongue as he pleases, but if he uses his tongue 
to slander his neighbor the law punishes him. Liberty and 
anarchy are not synonyms. The country retains the right to 
define the limits within which the individual may do as he 

leases. 

The law of liberty recognizes the rights and interests of the 
public as well as of the individual. If the orator uses his tongue 
to incite a mob to ravage, plunder, and burn, or a printer uses 
his type to furnish obscene prints or obscene literature to school- 
boys, the law punishes the offender. The law protects the rights 
both of the individual and the public against any man who 
does not please to do right; and the community assumes the 
—_ to define for the individuals in the community what 
is right. 

There is preventive law, as there is preventive medicine. If a 
man threatens to assault his neighbor, the neighbor does not 
have to wait until he is ennilaal He may have his would-be 
assailant arrested and bound over to keep the peace. If a man 
purposes any act which will work an irreparable injury to his 
neighbor or to the community, neither the neighbor nor the 
community has to await the fulfillment-of the evil purpose. The 
court will issue an injunction against the threatened wrong and 
enforce the prohibition by a summary process. 

Apply these simple principles to the liberty of the press. 

If a newspaper libels the President, the editor should be liable 
to punishment. An American citizen does not lose his right 
to the protection accorded to other American citizens because 
the Nation has made him its President. 

If a newspaper incites a mob to violence, or if in time of war 
it publishes statements the obvious effect and probable pur 
of which are to give aid and comfort to the enemy, its editor 
should be liable to punishment. There is no sacredness in type 
which makes immune from punishment the men who use it 
for a criminal purpose. 

Preventive law is legitimate in time of war as in time of 


peace. Whatever information is given by the newspapers to the 
country is also given to the enemies of the country. The great 


majority of newspapers will voluntarily refrain from such pub- 
lication. But one newspaper which does not refrain may inflict 
on the country an irreparable injury. The country has a right to 
protect itself against this peril by prohibiting the publication of 
any information which will do injury to the country or give aid 
and comfort to its enemies. And it may take such measures as it 
deems wise for giving to the press and to the public the infor- 
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mation which is consistent with the public interests and may 
prohibit the publication of information which it regards as 
perilous to the Nation. Such prohibition is only the application 
to the newspapers in time of war of a principle long since 
recognized and acted upon in time of peace. 

The saying attributed to Jefferson, “ Error is dangerless so 
long as truth is left free to combat it,” is true. The press must 
be left free to give untrammeled expression to public opinion 
concerning public acts and public policies. It must be left free 
to criticise or condemn the public utterances and the public acts 
of the Government and its agents. They are the servants of the 
people ; the master must be left free to criticise his servants. 
But that does not imply freedom to misreport those acts and 
utterances, or to asperse the motives of those servants, or to give 
those facts to the public which public safety requires should not 
be given to the enemies of the country. It will sometimes be 
difficult to draw the line between legitimate and illegitimate 
criticism. But honestly patriotic editors will rarely find it 
difficult to draw that line for themselves ; and others must be 
content, as their fellow-citizens are content, to leave the line 
between the lawful and unlawful in doubtful cases to be defined 
for them by the courts. 

In one important respect the censorship of the press in 
democratic countries will always differ from the censorship of 
the press in autocratic countries. In autocratic countries the 
few rulers,"in democratic countries the people, are to be safe- 
guarded. In autocratic countries the press is prohibited from 
any utterance which lowers the authority and lessens the power 
of the autocrat. In democratic countries the press is restrained 
from any utterance which imperils the liberty and well-being of 
the people, and is encouraged in every utterance which protects 
their liberties and promotes their welfare. Free criticism of the 
rulers of the people is therefore discouraged or prohibited by 
autocracies ; free criticism of the servants of the people is per- 
mitted and encouraged in democracies. 

Congress ought to protect the right of the Administration to 
prevent the publication of news which it deems injurious to the 
public interest ; and it ought to protect the right of the public 
through the press to eriticise freely the public acts and public 
policies of the Administration. 


MORE BINDING THAN A TREATY 


Prior to the entrance of the United States into the war argu- 
ments were offered in Congress and in the press that we should 
make our war with Germany an affair separate from that in 
which the Allies are engaged, that we should retain a “ free 
hand.” Events have answered that argument. Our cause is 
the cause of the Allies. Our victory can be achieved only by 
the Allies’ victory. Our safety, our ideals, the principles of our 
democracy, make it impossible to withhold what the President 
with great wisdom urged—“ the utmost practicable co-operation 
in counsel and action with the Governments now at war with 
Germany.” 

Our interest, our duty, and the force of circumstances alike 
put us under obligation to join the Allies. 

The whole question that remains consists in this: Shall we 
signify our entrance into partnership with our allies by a formal 
treaty of alliance? 

Those Americans who have felt most keenly the burden of 
responsibility that is resting on this Nation at this time of the 
testing of democracy have believed, and still believe, that the 
American Government could show its good faith to its partners 
by such an alliance. A treaty would not only make it certain 
that no peace would be made which would leave the United 
States to deal with Germany alone, but would be the means of 
assuring our allies that America would not leave them in the 
lurch, but would see the thing through. 

lt is a measure of the trust which our allies have in us as a 
people that they ask for no such treaty of alliance. These are 
the words of Mr. Balfour, officially representing the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain—words which we quoted last week, but 
which bear repeating again and again : 

_ Our confidence in the assistance we are going to get is not 

‘used upon such shallow considerations as Ft which arise out 
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of formal treaties. No treaty could increase our undoubted con- 

fidence in the people of the United States, who, having come into 

the war, are going to see it through. If anything is certain in 
this war, that is certain. 

It seems impossible that any American with a spark of honor 
in his breast should make upon that statement the following 
comment. We suppress the name of the journal that makes it, 
because we want to make it plain that we are not attacking a 
person or a newspaper, but a state of mind. This is what this 
newspaper, in comment on Mr. Balfour’s statement, says : 

The - has so often said that the United States ought to 
keep a free hand in war that the full assurance of such an 
attitude is naturally gratifying to us. It will at once remove a 
certain fear which many in Congress have expressed about 
the possibility that this country might contract with the Allies 
hampering obligations. 

A free hand ! 

If a man who makes a promise to pay a debt without a writ- 
ten instrument has a free hand, so has America. 

Let those who think so not delude themselves by imagining 
that they can advocate the exercise of a free hand by America 
in this war without incurring the odium that rests upon Ger- 
many for the breaking of her treaties. 

If America wants to be released from any obligation or wishes 
to limit the obligation she has already incurred, let her make a 
formal treaty. If not, then let Americans realize that America 
is under the most solemn of obligations.. Her hand is not free. 
Her promise is more binding than a bond. 





OPINIONS ABOUT BILLY SUNDAY 


A teacher of history once said that every one of the greatest 
struggles in history was over a difference of emphasis. This is 
the root of the difference of opinion concerning Billy Sunday. 
Those who criticise him emphasize his mannerisms, his slang, 
his theology, and what seems to them his intolerance. Those, on 
the other hand, who believe in him, support him, and regard 
him as an agency of good consider that all these characteristics 
are secondary. They see in his mannerisms the means to which 
he resorts in order to reach enormous crowds, as the actor must 
exaggerate the normal tones of his voice and the normal move- 
ments of his hands and body in order to convey his ideas across 
the footlights. They see in his use of the vernacular the reaction 
of a man of the people from the meaningless phraseology, the 
pious platitudes, the patois de Canaan of the pietist, and the 
effort of such a man of the people to put what he regards as 
very real experiences into language which the men like him in the 
street will recognize as real. They see in his theology the work- 
ings of a mind not interested primarily in theological dogma, 
but impatient with a good deal of current. hair-splittingy and 
therefore determined to side-track theological disputes by a8sum- 
ing that a traditional theology is not to be questioned. And 
they interpret what others call his intolerance as a by-product 
of a man who is so very much in earnest and who sees so clearly 
the evils that come from lack of conviction, the evils of indiffer- 
ence to vital questions of right and wrong, the nerve-cutting 
effect of the doctrine of the Laodicean, that he does not stop to 
distinguish between opinions and convictions, and puts all that 
he says on an equal plane of intensity. 

None of these characteristics should be confused with either 
the essence of religion and morality or the essence of Billy Sun- 
day himself. If some of the Old Testament prophets should 
come to life again and use in our pulpits to-day the language 
which they used in the royal courts and the open spaces of 
ancient Israel and Judah, we should be more scandalized by it 
than by anything Billy Sunday says. And we forget that Paul 
used the vernacular Greek and Jesus the vernacular Aramean. 
And even the theology of the Old Testament and some of the 
current beliefs recorded in the New Testament would not be 
wholly acceptable to people who criticise Billy Sunday’s the- 


ology. 
The real test by which to judge what Billy Sunday does is 

the one set forth in the Sermon on the Mount—* By their fruits 

ye shall know them.” What Billy Sunday has imparted to 
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thousands upon thousands is not his mannerisms, not his slang, 
not his theology nor intolerance, but his faith and the power to 
abandon selfishness and self-indulgence and laziness and a 
thousand other vices, petty and big, and the power to devote 
life and energy to righteousness and justice and cleanness and 


liberty. He has done greater things than even he knows. He 
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has been the source of new life and new power for righteous- 
ness in many and many a community. 


When the history of democracy in the beginning of the. 


twentieth century is written, it will be recorded that Billy 
Sunday was a force in infusing that democracy with religious 
faith and purpose. 


PAPERS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
THE IDEAL STATE 


Your article in The Outlook for December 6 last upon the 
German philosophy excites the appetite for The Outlook’s phi- 
losophy of the state, which is only partially given in said article. 
So t presume on your patience to beg for it in full. S. A. F. 


EITHER the state nor the church is a divine organi- 
| \ zation in any other sense than this, that the Creator of 

man has endowed him with a social nature which causes 
him to seek the fellowship and co-operation of his fellow-men 
in any enterprises which he may undertake. The result is 
industrial organizations, religious organizations, artistic and 
musical organizations, and, with all the rest, a political organ- 
ization. 

There is, therefore, no outward form of government which is 
divinely appointed. That form of government is best which 
governs best; and that governs best which best promotes in 
its citizens a noble manhood and womanhood. Therefore that 
form which governs best in one period of human development 
may not govern best in another period of human develop- 
ment. 

I know of no better definition of the true objects of the 
state than that furnished by the preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States : 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 


It is the object of the state to form a more perfect union. 

It unites the citizens in a common endeavor for the common 
welfare. The existence of such a union and of the spirit which 
brings it about tends to greater peace, order, and safety. The 
Government of England has conserved this object by its union 
of England, Wales, and Scotland. It has failed to conserve this 
object in its dealing with Ireland. Its statesmen are endeavor- 
ing to undo the mischief of the past by bringing about a real 
union with Ireland by some form of Home Rule. The Sinn 
Feiners, in resisting this endeavor and fomenting hostility in 
Ireland to union with England, are doing what they can to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of one of the objects of good govern- 
ment in their own country. 

It is the object of the state to establish justice. 

For this purpose it organizes courts to determine what is just, 
and constables, sheriffs, and police to enforce the decision of 
these courts, and, specifically, to protect the fundamental rights 
of the individual to his person, to his property, to his reputa- 
tion, and to his family, against the aggressions of the unscrupu- 
lous, the lawless, and the criminal. 

It is the object of the state to insure domestic tranquillity. 

It does this by forming a more perfect union, establishing and 
maintaining justice, removing by its judicial system just causes 
for complaint, and by promoting those educational and philan- 
thropic enterprises which tend to make the members of the com- 
munity better acquainted with each other, and to inspire in them 
a greater regard for each other’s interests and a greater toler- 
ance and respect for each other’s opinions. 

It is the object of the state to provide for the common defense. 

As it provides by courts and by police for the protection of 
the individual from unscrupulous and lawless individuals within 
the community, so it provides by military forces for the protec- 


tion of the community from unscrupulous, lawless, and hostile 
communities without. It is the duty of the state to equip itself 
with force sufficient to furnish this protection to its citizens at 
home and abroad, on the land and on the sea. If it fails to do 
this, it fails in one of its primary duties. If it uses this force. 
not to defend the lives and property of its citizens, but to make 
aggression on the lives and property of other citizens, it is an 
unjust and lawless state. How far it ought to go in uniting with 
other nations to enforce international law and to protect the 
rights of nations unable to protect themselves is a question the 
determination of which must depend upon the circumstances of 
each particular case. 

It is the object of the state to promote the general welfare. 

There is what has been satirically called the “ night watch- 
man ” theory of the state—that its only function is to protect 
persons and property, and that if under this protection each man 
takes care of number one all the numbers will be well taken 
eare of. The framers of the American Constitution entertained 
one hundred and thirty years ago a larger conception of govern- 
ment than this. They said that it is a function of the state to 
— the general welfare. What may it do for this purpose ? 

ur answer is: The people may do by the state whatever they 
find they can do for themselves better and cheaper than they 
can hire done for them by private enterprise. There is no other 
test to be applied to such questions as: Shall the state carry 
letters and not parcels, or small parcels and not large freight, or 


freight and not passengers? Shall it own post-offices and not 4 
the telegraph, or the telegraph and not the railways, or post- ~ 


offices, the telegraph, and the railways, all three? There is no 


limitation on the power of the state to do anything which the ~ 


citizens deem to be for the public welfare, and which is not 
inconsistent with personal liberty. 


It is the object of the state to secure the blessings of liberty ~ 


Sor its citizens. 


This is the climax in the preamble to our Constitution. It is © 
also the climax in the American ideal. The ideal state is “con- 7 


ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 


are created equal.” Justice is established, domestic tranquillity _ 
insured, the common defense provided for, the general welfare ~ 
promoted, in order to secure the blessings of individual liberty. ~ 

Every man, whatever his race, color, intelligence, condition, ~ 
or past history, has a right to become all that under adequate ~ 
—. and with reasonable opportunity he can become. — 


is not merely a political opinion in America. It is a relig- — 


ious faith. It is not true that the state exists for the individual ; / 
but it is true that the state exists for the community. It is not | 
an end ; it is the means to an end. And that end is a human | 
— justly, defended adequately, and living 


brotherhood, 


peacefully in 
- America is still in the making. Its hopes are 


ppiness and freedom. 


tion for individual freedom and the common well-being is the 


luminous cloud that leads America toward its promised land. J 


Because Americans believe both in personal liberty and in the 
common welfare, they believe in local self-government, munic: 
pal home rule, and a federal system; in opening all doors «i 
service equally to all the people; in the duty of the state t 
provide by public education all the people with equality «! 
equipment to take advantage of opportunity; in the right ¢ 
workingmen to combine and promote their common interests by 
collective bargaining rather than in state ownership and state 


vague ; its ideal F 
is still but dimly perceived. But this ideal of political organiza- | 
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Jireetion.and ‘control of all organized industries ; in a homestead 
law, giving land to any man who will live upon it and cultivate 
it, and in conserving for the public welfare all public lands, such 
us mines, forests, and water powers, which cannot be developed 
by individual industry ; in the ownership and administration of 
the great railways by private enterprise, but under a Govern- 
mental regulation which insures their administration in the inter- 
est of the public ; in a protective system rather than in a pension 
system, believing that a protective system, properly regulated, 
will enable each individual to provide his own pension. The 
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guiding spirit of America seeks to combine individual enterprise 
and individual liberty with organized effort for the common good. 

I answer, then, my correspondent’s question with the fol- 
lowing definition of the true state : 

The state is a_ political organization, the divine intent of 
which is to provide for the defense both of the individual and of 
the community, to insure peace and order, to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and to preserve inviolate the blessings of individual 
liberty. 

The Knoll, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


REVOLUTIONARY TENDENCIES IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


Not long ago The Outlook published three articles by the new English Minister of Education, Herbert A. Fisher, in which there were 


hints of a searching of heart on the 


part of the English people with respect to their system of national education. The educational supplement 


of the London “ Times ” is full of letters which point to profound changes in English educational practice when the war is over. In the mirror 
of the great war America is examining herself in many ways, and not always, perhaps not often, with satisfaction. Is American education 
serving the American democracy? There is no more fundamental question of the National life. Mr. Frederick M. Davenport, who is by this 
time well known to our readers, following the impulse of a recent visit into New England, has brought to us some impressions and 
interpretations of far-reaching change already at work beneath the surface of education in the United States. He will discuss these 
impressions in three articles, the first of which appears herewith, the topics being, respectively, “ Revolutionary Tendencies in the School 
System of the United States,” “The Democratizing of ‘ Culture,’ * “ The Nationalizing of American Education.”—Tue Eprrors. 


drop in upon an evening session in the old and famous Boston 

Latin School. Still the tablet on the wall in memory of 
Ezekiel Cheever, the early great head master; still the Latin 
and Greek training, broadened since Cheever’s day—the Boston 
Latin School is even now the nearest thing to the genuine 
classical high school in New England. But over yonder, under 
the same roof, is a class of foreign-born under instruction in 
English that they may take out their naturalization papers. 
And across the hall there is another big room full of adult 
mutes being taught to read by the movement of the lips. 

A short time ago the Superintendent of Schools in Boston 
resigned to accept the leadership of education in Oklahoma, 
where he might build anew with freedom in a frontier State. 
His successor in Boston in his inaugural address referred to 
New England as now the real educational frontier of the coun- 
try. The frontier of the children of the lowly foreign-born it is, 
like New York and other parts of the great East, a frontier of 
struggle for economic livelihood and a place in the sunlight of 
the world, but without the clear and inspiring reactions of 


|: is an illumination of the needs of modern New England to 


» democracy and Nationalism which marked the earlier recession 
of the frontier of the West. 


Boston is yet the chief brain center of New England. And 


* the mind of Boston is seething with portents of educational 


revolution. The original home in this country of formal disci- 


 pline and traditional culture is welcoming willingly the 


attempted overthrow of the theory and the practice which lie at 
the root of the old ideas about discipline and culture. Greek has 


7 gone except for those who like or need it. And Latin is going 


except for those who like or especially need it. And there is a 
further programme of revolution openly advocated by com- 
pelling leaders. No formal grammar—-so also, for the great body 
of students, no portions of mathematics which cannot be made 
practically useful in the every-day life of the world. Algebra, 


» said one of the greatest educators in New England to me, has 


for the most part no more educational value than counting the 
spots on the sun. New England is thinking no longer of the 
traming of a ministerial or professional aristocracy, but is 
planning for the practical culture of the great wnwashed and 


» undisciplined democracy within her gates. 


How to make the first six years of elementary education more 
efficient in time and knowledge and inspiration, how to hold the 
boys and girls of fourteen in school a little longer until they 
learn better what it is to be Americans and what working niche 
i the world they are best fitted to fill—that is the problem. 
Reading, writing, figuring, and spelling, of course, in a more 
effective and practical way ; and physical training beyond the 


dream of Athens. But something also about stars, and birds, 
and flowers, and trees, and real things of many sorts in science 
and literature and language and art and music; and the history 
of the institutions and the economic and social happenings of 
common men. But, of the old discipline, only that is to remain 
which will freely and fully energize the mind for the service of 
the present age and give it practical vision and enthusiasm and 
wer. 

Much of this impending revolution has not yet been put into 
action. But some of it has. Massachusetts has her mechanics’ 
arts high schools for boys, and practical arts high schools for 
girls, her high schools of commerce, and her English high 
schools in addition to the Latin schools. And a vast system of 
State-aided vocational training is growing up. At Fall River 
and at Lowell boys are fitted to become master weavers. Instead 
of a thesis upon the ethical dative, the uate plans a piece 
of cloth, weaves it, and dyes it, and out‘ofit his graduation suit 
is made. Or the student spends the forenoon in the agricultural 
school and the afternoon in the forestry work of the city, prun- 
ing and doctoring trees, or with the greenhouse man or the gar- 
dener or the city park department. The girls are headed in the 
direction of practical home-makers or intelligent business and 
industrial workers. In the Boston schools the eighth-grade 
teachers hold individual conferences with their pupils to aid in 
leading them towards the particular high school for which they 
seem to be fitted and towards the right way out into the battle 
and the service of life. 

Both boys and girls in Massachusetts are beginning to 
be guided toward a broader and more useful community citizen- 
ship. At Chatham in groups together they hunt and destroy 
the larve of the brown-tailed moth. At Dorchester the teacher, 
as judge of a circuit court, conducts his pupils through all the 
naturalization proceedings, and when the time of the final oath 
of citizenship comes they stand up and take it together, while 
the teacher-judge reads from Hale’s “ Man Without a Country ” 
or from President Wilson’s speech to the new Americans in 
Philadelphia. Dorchester is through with teaching citizenship 
from a text-book and of having it written back to the instructor. 
Government is objectified. When the senior class elects its 
officers, it is done in a regulation polling-booth under the system 
of the preferential ballot. There was consternation the other 
day when the choice for the class presidency fell, in one of these 
elections near Boston, upon a boy bound for the commercial 
high school, the son of plain parents, and not upon a boy bound 
for the classical high school for entrance to college. “ There,” 
said one teacher, “I can see how democracy is going to work, 
and I am opposed to it. The best choice of the lot was passed 
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by, a boy of fine New England family, whose father keeps two 
or three automobiles.” “ Yes,” said the civics instructor ; “ but 
what we are trying to do here is to energize democracy, to allow 
it to proceed by trial and error, so that by and by it will learn 
to choose with a higher wisdom.” 

In Massachusetts some of the most successful teachers are 
trying to make the school-city a model for the municipality. 
The pupils under such instructors elect their own mayor and 
common council at the time when the city’s mayor and common 
council are elected. They follow with ordinance and discussion 
the policies and activities of the city government. There are 
very few important factors of the real city’s life with which 
these community experimenters do not become in a measure 
practically acquainted. “There goes fifty cents of my money,” 
said ore boy to another as the fire-engine swept by the window. 
It is tae serious, practical side of the duty of citizenship which 
is brought home to them. And when the time is ripe for it, 
these native New England scions and the offspring of the foreign 
stock together take the young Athenian’s oath : 

We will never bring disgrace to this our city by any act of dis- 
honesty or cowardice or ever desert our suffering comrades in 
the ranks. We will fight unceasingly to quicken a public sense 
of civic duty. We will revere and obey the city’s laws, and do 
our best to incite a like respect and reverence in those about us 
who are prone to annul them or set them at naught. Thus in all 
these ways we will transmit this our city, not only not less, but 
greater, better, and more beautiful than it was transmitted to us. 


But what is stirring Boston and other parts of New England 
is, in fact, stirring the educational deeps of the country. And 
the strength of it has been increased by the lessons of the great 
war. The real power of Germany is not in the submarine or in 
Prussian militarism. It is in the fact that Germany before the 
war made good on her boast that she would not have an un- 
trained boy or girl in the Empire. The average German citizen 
is an intelligent and expert asset in the great conflict. The 
wakening of England and her preparation in thirty months 
against Germany's preparation of thirty years will some day be 
the theme of universal admiration. But England now knows 
how narrow was her escape from disaster. She now realizes 
how lax and loose and undisciplined and careless she had grown. 
The recent Sir George Newman report, with its revelation that 
a million children are so physically or mentally defective or dis- 
eased as to be unable to derive reasonable benefit from the edu- 
cation which the country provides, has aroused England like a 
fire-bell in the night. The malnutrition of an imperfectly regu- 
lated and blood-exploiting industrial and housing system! 
Nothing of that character before the war in the Empire of her 
great foe! 

But something more is stirring England with respect to the 
welfare and efficiency of her youth. England has not lacked 
the sacrifice of her young men. Out of the public schools and 
colleges and universities they have poured loyally and silently 
and grimly into the death trenches. But England sees now 
how her system of education lacks in anything like universal 
physical and vocational expertness. The census of vocational or 
industrial misfits has never been taken, but if it were taken in 
England or America the conclusion could not fail to be appall- 
ing. And we should have accounted at once for much of the 
social unrest in England and America. Certainly never again 
in England will there be satisfaction with an educational system 
which has produced results so perilous to the national safety. 
And the physical and vocational elements of a genuine culture 
will not again be allowed to lapse while the English people 
endure. 

How about America? Underneath the surface there is with 
us vast educational discontent. Our system of the training of 
youth cannot be called a failure. The common people have put 
their trust in it because at least it has granted to every child 
equality of access to knowledge. And it is producing within 
itself profound variations in the direction of progress. But never- 
theless a great number of elder as well as younger men and 
women in the United States are waking up to a realization of 
the manner in which their careers and training have been vic- 
timized by the curriculum of their education. They have been 
fed too much on the chaff and sawdust of a merely formal disci- 
pline. To appreciate the inner meaning of the world of nature 
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and the activities and happenings of common men and common 
things; to possess the joy of learning and knowing what is 
really worth while in order to do it ; to experience the energizing 
of mind and the happiness which flow from having early been 
guided into one’s natural place in the work and service of the 
world, with a clear road to livelihood and freedom—nobody in 
his senses would maintain that the system of American educa- 
tion has fulfilled or is now fulfilling for the great majority these 
native aspirations of human beings. 

The rural schools of a considerable portion of the South— 
and parts of the North—are a formal and inert travesty 
upon real physical, mental, and moral training for livelihood, 
liberty, and happiness. The General Education Board has given 
us pictures and descriptions of large numbers of these rural 
schools : 

Small, one-roomed structures set on pegs, weather-blackened, 
window-smashed, often with wrecked entrance stoops and lock- 
less door; for chimney a length of stove-pipe thrust through 
side or back ; for furniture a perpendicular combination of bench 
and desk, well fitted to be an engine of torture. . . . The original 
picturesqueness of ... nature ... defaced and belittered. From 
se onward, for three to seven months, somewhat less 
than half of the school population of the district may be found 
there, usually taught by a young girl, a last year’s older pupil of 
this or a neighboring school. Enter and you shall see her pain- 
fully teaching her class to read sentences of English, quite likely 
as one would pronounce the successive words in the perpendicu- 
lar columns of a spelling-book, 


One finds little done to alleviate the miseries or discomforts 
of country life, few lessons of health or industry or food or cloth- 
ing or shelter, or much of anything else which these children 
need to know. The pupils are penned in a room, chained to a 
bench, and subjected to traditionally irksome and for the most 
part useless methods and unskillfully taught disciplines of a day 
that is gone.’ That is the picture which the General Education 
Board brings to us. This is nomethod forthe making of the Nation. 

And in most of our cities the shortcomings of American 
education are manifest. The millions of the children of the 
foreign-born have already greatly weakened the existing sys- 
tem so far as its being the support and inspiration of the 
Nation is concerned. Two-thirds of all the pupils leave school at 
fourteen years of age, either wearied of it or urged by their 
parents into the economic struggle for which the teaching of 
the schools seems to give no overt sign of preparation. Trained 


neither for citizenship nor for economic efficiency, there results a 


great undisciplined mass of a kind of citizens by which America 
is in danger of being flooded. And the blame is upon the vastness 
of the problem and upon the generation-long incompetence 


lack of insight of American government and public opinion, and 


not upon the mass. A land dedicated to life, liberty, and the pur- [ 


suit of happiness is becoming more thoroughly permeated every 
year with vocational misfits and misanthropes and multitudes 
in blind alleys with no hope of the way out. Here is certainly 
one great source of growing National discontent. 

Speaking of Americanism, did you ever look over the eligible 
civil service list of teachers in New York or Boston? In New 


York you will be surprised at the great number of Jewish and | 
Slavic names ; in Boston, at the great number of Irish and Jew- | 
ish names. And they are mostly women. It is greatly to the [ 


credit of these children of the foreign-born. But of course it 
means that much of the work of Americanism under our city 
public school system is being done by those who have no ances 
tral background and who are themselves taking the first steps 
in the culture and inspiration of a genuine Americanism. 


When we get our true bearings in this country, after the f 


menace of the great war is past, it is not the army, not the navy, 
not diplomacy, not even a more earnest attention to the humat 


welfare of workers, that should have our first toncern. Impor 


tant these are. But every one of them is of no final avail unles 
there is behind all a sound and efficient system for the ear! 
training and discipline of the youth of the United States 
Physical and military, yes, and immediate ; but, above all, vow 
tional and civie discipline. In that system of education in whie! 
there is neither National vision nor National efficiency the peop! 
doubly perish ! 


1 Gates, ** The Country School of To-Morrow.”’ 
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| ON THE BRITISH BATTLE LINE OF INDUSTRY 


BY JEFFERY FARNOL 


AUTHOR OF «THE BROAD HIGHWAY,” « THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 


railway platform, and in due season, stepping into a 
train, was whirled away northwards. And as I jour- 
neyed, hearkening to the talk of my companions, men much 


| T an uncomfortable hour I arrived at a certain bleak 


traveled and of many nationalities, my mind was agog for the. 
marvels and wonders I was to see in the workshops of Great. 


Britain. Marvels and wonders I was prepared for, and yet for 
once how far short of fact were all my fancies ! 

Britain has done great things in the past; she will, I pray, 
do even greater in the future; but surely never have mortal 
eyes looked on an effort so stupendous and determined as she 
is sustaining and will sustain until this most bloody of wars is 
ended. 

The deathless glory of our troops, their blood and agony and 
scorn of death, have been made pegs on which to hang much 
indifferent writing and more bad verse. There have been let- 
ters also, sheaves of them, in many of which effusions one may 
discover a wondering surprise that our men can actually and 
really fight; that Britain is still the Britain of Drake and Frob- 
isher and Grenville, of Nelson and Blake and Cochrane, and 
that = same deathless spirit of heroic determination animates 
her still. 

To-night, as I pen these lines, our army is locked in desperate 
battle, our guns are thundering upon the Somme, but, like an 
echo to their roar, from mile upon mile of workshops and _ fac- 
tories and shipyards are rising the answering roar. of machinery, 
the thunderous crash of titanic hammers, the hellish rattle of 
riveters, the whining, droning, shrieking of a myriad wheels, 
where another vast army is engaged night and day, as indom- 
itable, as fierce of purpose, as the army beyond the narrow 
seas 

I have beheld miles of workshops that stand where grass 
grew two short years ago, wherein are bright-eyed English 
girls, Irish colleens, and Scots lassies by the ten thousand whose 
dexterous fingers flash nimbly to and fro—slender fingers, yet 


fingers contriving death. I have wandered through a wilderness : 


of whirring driving-belts and humming wheels where men and 


> women, with the same feverish activity, bend above machines’ 


whose every hum sang to me of death while I have watched a 


cartridge grow from a dise of metal. to the hellish contrivance © 


it is, 

And as I watched the busy scene it seemed an unnatural and 
awful thing that women’s hands should be busied thus, fashion- 
ing means for the maiming and destruction of life—until, in a 
remote corner, I paused to watch a woman whose busy fingers 
were fitting finished cartridges into clips with wonderful 
celerity. A middle-aged woman this, tall and white-haired, who 
at my remark looked up with a bright smile, but with eyes 
somber and weary. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered above the roar of machinery, “ I had 
two boys at the front, but they’re a-laying out there some- 
where—killed by the same shell. I’ve got a photo of their 
graves—very neat they look, though bare, and I'll never be 
able to go and tend ’em, y’see, nor lay a few flowers on ’em. 
So [’m doin’ this instead—to help the other lads. Yes, sir, my 
a did their bit, and now they’re gone their mother’s trying to 
(lo hers.” 

Thus I stood and talked with this sad-eyed, white-haired 
woman who had east off selfish grief to aid the Empire, and in 
her | saluted the spirit of noble motherhood ere I turned and 
went my way. 

But now I woke to the fact that those with me had vanished 
utterly. Lost, but nothing abashed, I rambled on between long 


alleys of clattering machines which in their many functions 


seemed in themselves almost human, pausing now and then to 
watch and wonder and exchange a word with one or other of 
the many workers, until a kindly works manager found me and 
led ne unerringly through that riotous jungle of machinery. 

H« brought me by devious ways to a place he called “ holy 


ground ”—long, low outbuildings, approached by narrow 
wooden causeways, swept and reswept by men shod in felt; a 
place this where no dust or grit might be, for here was the 
magazine, with the filling sheds beyond. And within these long 
sheds, each seated behind a screen, were women who handled 
and cut deadly cordite into needful lengths as if it had been so 
much ribbon, and always and everywhere the same marvelous 
speed. 

He led me, this soft-voiced, keen-eyed works manager, through 
well-fitted wards and dispensaries, redolent of clean, druggy 
smells and the pervading odor of iodoform; he ushered me 
through dining-halls long and wide and lofty and lighted by 
many windows, where countless dinners were served at a trifling 
cost per head ; and so at last out upon a pleasant green, beyond 
which rose the great gates where stood the cars that were to 
bear my companions and myself upon our way. 

“They seem to work very hard,” said I, turning to glance 
back whence we had come. “ They seem very much in earnest.” 

“ Yes,” said the manager, “ every week we are turning out ”— 
here he named very many millions—“ of cartridges.” 
an To be sure, they are earning good money,” said I, thought- 

y- : 

“More than many of them ever dreamed of earning,” an- 
swered the works manager. “ And yet—I don’t know—but | 
don’t think it is altogether the money, somehow.” 

“ T’m glad to hear you say that—very glad,” said I ; “ because 
it isa great thing to feel that they are working for the Britain 
that is, and is to be.” 


II 


A drive through a stately street where were shops which might 
rival those of Bond Street, the Rue de la Paix, or Fifth Avenue 
for the richness and variety of their contents; a street whose 
pavements were thronged with well-dressed pedestrians and 
whose roadway was filled with motor cars—vehicles, these, 
scornful of the petrol tax and such like mundane and vulgar 
restrictions ; in ios, the street of a rich and thriving city. 

_ But suddenly the stately thoroughfare had given place to a 
meaner street, its princely shops had degenerated into blank 
walls or grimy yards; on either hand rose tall chimney-stacks 
belching smoke ; instead of dashing motor cars heavy wains and 
cumbrous wagons jogged by ; in place of the well-dressed throng 
were figures rough-clad and grimy that hurried along the nar. 
row sidewalks; but these rough-clad people walked fast and 
purposefully. So we hummed along streets wide or narrow, but 
always grimy, until we were halted at a tall barrier by divers 
policemen, who, having inspected our credentials, permitted us 
to pass on to the factory, or series of factories that stretched 
themselves before us, building on building, block on block, a 
very town. ' 

Here we were introduced to various managers and heads of 
departments, among whom was one in the uniform of a captain 
of engineers, under whose capable wing I had the good fortune 
to come, for he, it seemed, had lived among engines anc 
machinery, had thought out and contrived lethal weapons from 
his youth up, and therewith retained so kindly and genial a 
personality as drew me irresistibly. Wherefore I gave myself 
to his guidance, and he, chatting of books and literature and the 
like trivialities, led me along corridors and passageways to see 
the wonder of the guns. And as we went, in the air about us 
was a stir, a hum that grew and ever grew until, passing a mas- 
sive swing-door, there burst upon us a rumble, a roar, a clashing 
din. 

We stood in a place of gloom lit by many fires, a vast place 
whose roof was hid by blue vapor; all about us rose the dim 
forms of huge stamps whose thunderous stroke beat out a deep 
diapason to the ring of countless hand-hammers. And lighted 
by the sudden glare of furnace fires were figures, bare-armed, 
smoke-grimed, wild of aspect—figures that whirled heavy sledges 
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or worked the levers of the giant steam-hammers, while here and 
there bars of iron, new, glowing from the furnace, winked and 
twinkled in the gloom where those wild, half-naked men-shapes 
flitted to and fro unheard amid the thunderous din. Awed and 
half stunned, I stood viewing that never-to-be-forgotten scene 
until I grew aware that the captain was roaring in my ear. 

“ Forge—rifle-barrels—come and see, and mind where you 
tread.” 

Treading as seemingly silent as those wild human shapes that 
straightened brawny backs to view me as I passed, that grinned 
in the fire-glow and spoke one to another words lost to my 
stunned hearing ere they bent to their labor again, obediently 
I followed the captain’s dim form until I had come where, bare- 
armed, leathern-aproned, and bespectacled, stood one who seemed 
of some account among these salamanders, who, nodding to 
certain words addressed to him by the captain, seized a pair 
of tongs, swung open a furnace door, and, plucking thence a 
glowing brand, whirled it with practiced ease and set it upon 
the dies beneath a huge steam-hammer, nodding his head. 
Instantly that mighty engine fell to work, thumping and bang- 
ing with mighty strokes, and with each stroke that glowing steel 
bar changed and changed—grew round, grew thin, hunched a 
shoulder here, showed a flat there, until, lo! before my eyes was 
the shape of a rifle minus the stock. Hereupon the bespectacled 
salamander nodded again ; the giant hammer became immedi- 
ately immobile, the glowing forging was set among hundreds of 
others, and a voice roared in my ear: 

“ Two minutes—this way.” 

A door opens, closes, and we are in sunshine again, and the 
captain is smilingly reminiscent of books. 

“This is greater than books,” said I. 

“ Why, that depends,” says he; “there are books and books. 
This way.” 

Up a fligitt of stairs, through a doorway, and I am in a sho 
where huge machines grow small in perspective. And here I 
see the rough forging pass through the many stages of trim- 
ming, milling, turning, boring, rifling, until comes the assem- 
bling, and I take up the finished rifle ready for its final process 

—testing. So downstairs we go to the testing-sheds, wherefrom, 
as we approach, comes the sound of dire battle—continuous 
reports, now in volleys, now in single sniping shots, or in rapid 
succession. 

'nside I breathe an air charged with burned powder, and 
\» “din a long row many rifles mounted upon crutches, their 
muzzi ; leveled at so many targets. Beside each rifle stand two 
men, one to sight and correct, and one to fire and watch the 
effect of the shot by means of a telescope fixed to hand. 

With the nearest of these men I incontinently fell into talk 
—a chatty fellow this, who, busied with pliers adjusting the 
back-sight of a rifle, talked to me of lines of sight and angles 
of deflection, his remarks sharply punctuated by rifle-shots that 
came, now clearly, now in twos and threes, and now in rapid 
volleys. 

“ Yes, sir,” said he, busy pliers never still, “ guns and rifles 
is very like us—you and me, say. Some is just naturally good, 
and some is worse than bad. Load up, George! A new rifle’s 
like a kid—pretty sure to fire a bit wide at first—not being used 
to it; we was all kids once, sir, remember. But a bit of correc- 
tion here an’ there'll put that right, as a rule. On the other 
hand, there’s rifles as Old Nick himself nor nobody else could 
make shoot straight. Ready, George? And it’s just the same 
with kids. Now, if you'll stick your eyes to that glass and watch 
the target, you'll see how near she'll come this time. All right, 
George!” As he speaks the rifle speaks also, and, observing the 
hit on the target, I sing out : 

“ Three o'clock !” 

Ensues more work with the pliers; George loads and fires, 
and, with one eye still at the telescope, I give him: 

“ Five o'clock !” 

Another moment of adjusting, again the rifle eracks, and this 
time I announce : 

“ A bull!” 

Hereupon my companion squints through the glass.and nods. 
“ Right-oh, George,” says he; then, while George the silent 
stacks the tested rifles with many others, he turns to me and 
nods. “ Got ’im that time, sir; pity it weren’t a bloomin’ Hun !” 
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Here the patient captain suggests we had better go, and 
unwillingly I follow him out into the open, and the sounds of 
battle die away behind us. 

And now as we walked I learned some particulars of that 
terrible device, the Lewis gun: how it could spout bullets at 
the rate of six hundred per minute ; how, by varying pressures 
of the trigger, it could be fired by single rounds or pour forth 
its entire magazine in a continuous, shattering volley ; and how 
it weighed no more than twenty-six pounds. 

“* And here,” said the captain, opening a door and speaking in 
his pleasant voice, much as though he were showing me some rare 
flowers, “ here is where they grow by the hundred every week.” 

And truly in hundreds they were, long rows of them, stand- 
ing very neatly in racks, their walnut stocks heel by heel, their 
grim blue muzzles in long, serried ranks, very orderly and pre- 
cise. And something in their very orderliness endowed them with 
a certain individuality, as it were ; it almost seemed to me that 
they were waiting, mustered and ready, for that hour of fero- 
cious roar and tumult when their voice should be the voice of 
swift and terrible death. Now as I upon them, filled with 
these scarcely definable thoughts, I was startled by a sudden, 
shattering crash near by, a sound made up of many individual 
reports, and, swinging about, I espied a man seated upon a stool ; 
a plump, middle-aged, family sort of man, who sat upon his low 
stool, his aproned knees set wide, as plump, middle-aged family 
men often do. As I watched, Paterfamilias squinted along the 
sights of one of these guns, and once again came that shivering 
crash that is like nothing else I ever heard. Him I approached 
and humbly ventured an awed question or so, whereupon he 
graciously beckoned me nearer, vacated his stool, and, motioning 
me to sit there, suggested that I might try a shot at the target, 
a far dise lighted -by shaded’electric bulbs. — 

“* She’s fixed dead on,” he said, “and she’s true—you can’t 
miss. A quick pull for single shots, and a steady pressure for a 
volley.” 

ce I pressed the trigger, the gun stirred gently in its 
clamps, the air throbbed, and a stream of ten bullets (the test- 
ing number) plunged into the bull’s-eye, and all in the space of 
a moment. 

“There ain’t a un’oly "Un of ’em all could say, *‘ Hoch the 
Kaiser !’ with them in his stomach,” said Paterfamilias, thought- 
fully, laying a hand upon the respectable stomach beneath his 
apron. “ It’sa gun that is!” And a gun it most assuredly is. 

I would have tarried longer with Paterfamilias, for in his own 
way he was as arresting as this terrible weapon—or nearly so— 
but the captain, gentle-voiced and serene as ever, suggested that 
my companions had a train to catch, wherefore I reluctantly 
turned away. But as I went I glanced back to Pater- 
familias, as comfortable as ever where he sat, but with podgy 
fingers on trigger grimly at work again, and from him to the 
long, orderly rows of guns mustered in their orderly ranks, 
awaiting their hour. 

We walked through shops where belts and pulleys and wheels 
and cogs flapped and whirled and ground in ceaseless concert, 
shops where files rasped and hammers rang, shops again where 
all seemed riot and confusion at the first glance, but at a second 
showed itself ordered confusion, as it were. And as we went my 
captain spoke of the hospital bay, of wards and dispensary 
(lately enlarged), of Sister and nurses and the grand work they 
were doing among the employees other than attending to their 
bodily ills ; and talking thus he brought me to the place, a place 
of exquisite order and tidiness, yet where nurses, blue-uniformed, 
in their white caps, cuffs, and aprons, seemed to me the neatest 
of all. And here I was introduced to a Sister, capable, strong. 
gentle-eyed, who told me something of her work—how man) 
came to her with wounds of soul as well as body; of griefs 
endured and wrongs suffered by reason of pitiful lack of know!- 
edge; of how she was teaching them care and cleanliness of 
minds as well as bodies, which is surely the most blessed heri- 
tage the unborn generations may inherit. She told me of the 
patient bravery of the women, the chivalry of grimy-men whose 
hurts may wait that others may be treated first. So she talke:l 
and [ listened until, perceiving the captain somewhat ostenti- 
tiously consulting his watch, I presently left that quiet haven, 
with its soft-treading ministering attendants. 

So we had tea and cigarettes, and when I eventually shook 
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hands with my captain I felt that I was parting with a 
friend. 
“ And what struck you most particularly this afternoon ?” 
inquired one of my companions. 
“ Well,” said I, “it was either the Lewis guns or Pater- 
familias the grim.” 
Ill 


Henceforth the word “ Clydebank ” will be associated in my 
mind with the ceaseless ring and din of riveting-hammers, 
where, day by day, hour by hour, a new fleet is growing, de- 
stroyers and torpedo-boats alongside monstrous submarines ; 
yonder looms the grim bulk of super-dreadncught or battle- 
cruiser or the slenderer shape of some huge liner. 

And with these. vast shapes about me, what wonder that I 
stood awed and silent at the stupendous sight. But to my 
companion, a shortisk, thickset man with a masterful air and a 
bowler hat very much over one eye, these marvels were an 
every-day affair ; and now, ducking under a steel hawser, he led 
me on, dodging moving trucks, stepping unconcernedly across 
the buffers of puffing engines, past titanic cranes that swung 
giant arms high in the air; on we went, stepping over chain 
cables, wire ropes, pulley-blocks, and a thousand and one other 
obstructions, on which id stumbled occasionally, since my awed 
gaze was turned upwards. 

I beheld great ships well-nigh ready for launching ; I stared 
up at huge structures towering aloft, a wild complexity of steel 
joists and girders, yet in whose seeming confusion tke eye could 
detect something of the mighty shape of the leviathan that was 
to be. Even as I looked six feet or so of steel plating swun 
through the air, sank into place, and immediately I was deaf- 
ened by the frightful racket of the riveting-hammers. 

“. . . nothing like a good book and a pipe to go with it,” 
said my companion between two bursts of hammering: 

“ This is a huge ship,” said I, staring upward still. 

“ M’m—fairish,” nodded my companion, scratching his square 
jaw and letting his knowledgeful eyes rove to and fro over the 
vast bulk that loomed above us. 

“Have you built them much bigger, then ?” I inquired. 

My companion nodded and proceeded to tell me certain amaz- 
ing facts which the riotous riveting-hammers promptly cen- 
sored in the following remarkable fashion. 

“You should have seen the rat-rat-tat. We built her in 
exactly nineteen months, instead of two years and a half. Big- 
gest battle-ship afloat—two hundred feet longer than the rat- 
tat-tat—launched her last rat-tat-tat—gone to rat-tat-tat-tat 
for her guns.” 

“ What size guns?” I shouted above the hammers. 

“ Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat inch,” he said, smiling grimly. 

“ How much ?” I yelled. 

“She has four rat-tat-tat-tat inch and twelve rattle-tattle 
inch besides rat-tat-tat-tat,” he answered, nodding. 

“ Really?” I roared. “If those guns are half as big as I 
think, the Germans—” 

“The Germans—” said he, and blew his nose. 

“ How long did you say she was?” I hastened to ask as the 
hammers died down a little. 

“Well, over. all she measured exactly rat-tat feet. She was 
so big that we had to pull down a corner of the building there, 
as you can see.” 

** And what’s her name ?” 

“ The rat-tat-tat, and she’s the rattle-tattle of her class.” 

“ Are these hammers always quite so noisy, do you suppose ?” 
[ inquired, a little hopelessly. 

“ Oh, off and on,” he nodded. “ Kick up a bit of a racket, 
don’t they? But you get used to it in time. I could hear a pin 
drop. Look! since we’ve stood here they’ve got four more 
plates fixed ; there goes the fifth. This way.” 

Past the towering bows of future battleships he led me, over 
and under more steel cables, until he paused to point towards 
an empty slip near by. 

“ That’s where we built the Lusitania,” said he. “We 
thought she was pretty big then, but now—” he settled his hat 
a little farther over one eye with a knock on the crown. 

* Poor old Lusitania!” said I; “she'll never be forgotten.” 
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“Not while ships sail,” he answered, squaring his jaw. 
a she'll never be forgotten, nor the murderers who ended 
er.” 

“ And they’ve struck a medal in commemoration,” said I. 

“ Medal !” said he, and he blew his nose louder than before. 
“ T faney they’ll wish they could swallow that damn medal one 
day. Poor old Lusitania! You lose any one aboard ?” 

“I had some American friends aboard, but they escaped, 
thank God! Others weren’t so fortunate.” 

“ No,” he answered, turning away. “ Over there’s one of the 
latest submarines. Germany can’t touch her for speed and 
size, and, better than that, she’s got rat-tat.” 

“TI beg pardon,” I wailed, for the hammers were riotous 
again; “ what has she?” 

“She’s got rat-tat forward and rat-tat aft, surface speed 
rat-tat-tat knots, submerged rat-tat-tat, and then, best of all, 
she’s rattle-tattle-tattle. Yes, hammers are a bit noisy. This 
way. A destroyer yonder—new class—rat-tat feet longer than 
ordinary. We expect her todo rat-tat-tat knots, and she’ll mount 
rat-tat guns. There are two of them in the basin yonder having 
their engines fitted, turbines to give rat-tat-tat horse-power. 
But come on; we'd better be going, or we shall lose the others 
of your party.” 

“T should like to stay here a week,” said I, tripping over a 
steel hawser. 

“Say a month,” he added, steadying me deftly. “ You might 
begin to see all we’ve been doing in a month. We've built 
twenty-nine ships of different classes since the war began in 
this one yard, and we’re going on building till the war’s over— 
and after that, too. And this place is only one of many. Which 
reminds me you’re to go to another yard this afternoon; we'd 
better hurry after the rest of your party or they'll be waiting 
for you.” 

“T’m afraid they generally are,” I sighed, as I turned and 
followed my conductor through yawning doorways (built to 
admit a giant, it seemed), into vast workshops whose lofty 
roofs were lost in haze. Here I saw huge turbines and engines 
of monstrous shape in course of construction. I beheld mighty 
propellers, with boilers and furnaces big as houses, whose pro- 
Ss were eloquent of the colossal ships that are to be. 

ut here, indeed, all things were on gigantic scale ; ponderous 
lathes were turning, mighty planing machines swung unceasingly 
back and forth, while other monsters bored and cut through 
steel plate as if it had been so much cardboard. 

“Good machines, these,” said my companion, patting one of 
these monsters with familiar hand ; “all made in Britain.” 

“ Like the men,” I suggested. 

“The men!” said he; “humph! They haven’t been giving 
much trouble lately—touch wood.” 

“ Perhaps they know Britain just now needs every man that is 
aman,” I suggested, “and some one has said that a man can 
fight as hard at home here with a hammer as in France with a 
rifle.” 

“ Well, there’s a lot of fighting going on here,” nodded my 
companion ; “ we’re fighting night and day, and we’re fighting 
damned hard. And now we'd better hurry ; your party will be 
cursing you in chorus.” 

“1’m afraid it has before now,” said I. 

So we hurried on past shops whence came the roar of machin- 
ery, past great basins wherein floated destroyers and torpedo- 
boats, past craft of many kinds and fashions, ships built and 

building ; on I hastened, tripping over more cables, dodging from 
the buffers of snorting engines, and deafened again by the fear- 
some din of the riveting-hammers, until I found my traveling com- 
panions assembled and ready to depart. Scrambling hastily into 
the nearest motor car, I shook hands with this shortish, broad- 
shouldered, square-jawed man and bared my head, for, so far as 
these great works were concerned, he was in very truth a super- 
man. Thus I left him to oversee the building of these mighty 
ships which have been and will ever be the might of these small 
islands. 

But even as I went speeding through dark streets, in my ears, 
rising high above the hum of our engine, was the unceasing din, 
the remorseless ring and clash, of the riveting-hammers. 
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BY FRANK HUNTER POTTER 
when he heard the report of a pistol and joined in the pursuit 


Canal on a dark nightin March. Sergeant John Enright, 

one of the medalists of this year, was crossing it a little 
after midnight when he heard a faint ery for help coming from 
the water below him. He looked over, and saw a dim form being 
carried along westward by the tide. He threw off his coat and 
cap, and, blowing his whistle, climbed down the iron ladder 
which led from the roadway to a stone abutment twenty-five 
feet above the water. The canal was full of floating ice, but 
there was no other way than to dive in, and happily he struck 
between two pieces. When he came to the surface, he saw, 
thirty feet or so away, the face of a man whose elbows rested on 
a cake of ice, by which he was supporting himself. Pushing his 
way through the broken floes, Sergeant Enright swam to the 
man, and, following his example, rested his chin on the cake of 
ice, and began to swim against the tide back to some spiles 
under the bridge, now nearly a hundred feet away, pushing 
before him the floe on which they both rested. When he reached 
the spiles, he hooked one of his legs around one of them, sup- 
porting the now unconscious man, and sent a policeman for a 
rope, for a little group had gathered, attracted by his shouts and 
his whistle. When at last the rope was brought, he placed the 
life-saving ring attached to it under the man’s arms, and told 
those above to hoist away. They did, and immediately the 
rope broke, dropping the man into the water, where he sank, 
so that Enright was obliged to dive for him to bring him to the 
surface. Again he had to cling to the slippery spile while an- 
other rope was brought, and when at last he and the rescued 
man were pulled out, he had been in the freezing water for over 
half an hour. 

-atrolman Luke H, Grace won the Department’s Medal of 
Honor by a gallant deed of much the same sort. Diving in full 
uniform into the North River in the middle of a January night 
when the water was full of ice, he rescued a drowning man 
who became unconscious before the officer could reach him. 
The outstanding feature in both of these cases was the fact that 
no one but the rescuing officer heard the ery for help, so that if 
he had shirked his duty it never would have been known. And 
in both cases the officers, after changing their clothes, went back 
to their posts. That is the spirit which runs through the whole 
police force of New York from top to bottom. 

Another kind of courage—perhaps the same, after all, but 
exhibited in widely differing cireumstances—was that shown by 
Patrolman Edward F. Doyle, who received the Automobile Club 
Medal last year. He was on post over on the west side of the 
city when he heard an explosion. He ran in the direction of the 
sound, summoning the Fire Department on the way, and found 
that the explosion had occurred in the ammonia plant of the 
Manhattan Refrigerator Company. As he started to enter the 
building he was held back by the superintendent, who told him 
that he must not go in, for there would be another and worse 
explosion in a few minutes. Doyle disregarded this warning 
and hurried into the engine-room to see if there was any one 
there in need of help. Groping his way through the smoke and 
the fumes of the ammonia, he found a man in a semi-conscious 
condition trying to get up the stairway from the engine-room 
below. Doyle pulled him up the stairs, got him on his back, and 
carried him out to safety. He turned to go back into the build- 
ing, and was again warned by the superintendent, but, heedless 
of the warning, had just crossed the threshold of the door when 
the second explosion came, which not only blew him back into 
the street but so wounded him with broken glass that he had 
to go on sick leave. The courage of a man who would go into a 
building after a warning from the person who knew best what 
danger there was, and then go in again after he had learned for 
himself how great that danger was, needs no comment. 

The bravery which will attempt to arrest an armed criminal 
when all the odds are against the officer is another of the glories 
of the Department and has cost it many a valuable life. Patrol- 
man John A. MeCarren—how many Irishmen there are among 
these heroes !—last year won the Department Medal of Honor, 
the greatest honor which any officer can win, by just such a 
display of pluck. MeCarren was standing on post in the Bowery 
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of a fleeing criminal, one Kruger, who attempted to rob a 
United Cigar store. The man ran into a house on Stanton 
Street, followed by McCarren and another officer, who started 
to search the building. McCarren went upstairs till he reached 
the fourth floor, when the burglar, who was hiding in a dark 
hall near the foot of the stairs which led to the roof, began 
firing. The first shot McCarren’s cheek, the second 
struck him in the shoulder, the third wounded him badly in the 
abdomen. As he stood in the light the officer could not see Kruger, 
but he fired three times at the flash of his pistol. The situation 
required the highest kind of bravery, for one man had to be 
killed or the other lose his nerve. And Kruger lost his nerve, 
for after McCarren’s third shot he came forward, threw up 
his hands, and surrendered. 

Then there are the men who risk their lives from bombs with 
lighted fuses, like Patrolman Terence F. Smith, who won the 
Peter F.. Meyer medal in 1915. One night in September, 1914, 
a man who was returning home in the Italian district in East 
Fifteenth Street found a bomb with lighted fuse in the hall of 
the house where he lived. He rushed into the street, found 
Patrolman Smith and told him of it. The officer hurried into 
the house, found the bomb, and tried to stamp out the fuse with 
his feet. Failing in this, he seized it with his fingers and tore it 
out of the bomb, though the danger was great that the spark 
would reach the explosive before he could put it out. We hear 
a lot about the courage of men who toss back bombs with lighted 
fuses which fall into their trenches; here was a man who went 
from where he was perfectly safe to find the bomb, at the 
imminent risk of his own life, to save the lives of others. 

The bravery in this last case seemed almost automatic, so 
little time to think was afforded by the situation, yet this only 
shows how perfectly the men are trained to meet pny exigency 
which may arise. Patrolman John Hallahan showed it at the 
Grand Central subway station when he won the Automobile 
Club of America Medal. A drunken man fell from the plat- 
form before a rapidly approaching train, and lay helpless on 
the track. Hallahan was lame with a stiff knee—injured, by the 
way, in the performance of his duty—and so was unable to move 
rapidly, but he instantly sprang from the platform to help the 
fallen man, and tried to pull him out of the way of the train. 
To the bystanders it seemed certain death to both of them, but 
the engineer succeeded in stopping a few feet from them. Hal- 
lahan had seen the train coming when he jumped, but that he 
would most likely be killed never seemed to enter his calcula- 
tions ; his job was to save the drunken man. That is the result 
of police training and police standards. 

hese cases, taken almost at random, furnish a fair idea of 
what sort of men the police medalists are. They perform every 
year deeds of valor as great as any done in war, and, moreover, 
they perform them in cold blood, stimulated by no heat of com- 
bat, but as ordinary, every-day duties. 

Every year, on the occasion of the parade of the New York 
police force, the climax of interest is reached in a little group 
of men who are brought before the Mayor to receive the 
medals which constitute the highest honor at the disposal of 
the Department. They are not the only honor, but they are 
the highest, like the Victoria Cross in the English army or the 
Légion d’Honneur in that of France. Of the other awards but 
little is known to the public, which hears only of the medals 
which, with one exception, are given “For Valor,” like the 
Victoria Cross. 

These other awards are brought into more prominence than 
usual this year, because, as it was not deemed advisable to with- 
draw so many men from duty as generally take part in the pa- 
rade, the only body to march besides the mounted men was the 
“Honor Regiment,” composed of the men who have receive: 
these awards from the Board of Honor. 

This Board, which is composed of half a dozen high officials 
of the Department, has referred to it the case of every man who 
has performed some act of exceptional merit which, in the opin- 
ion of his captain or his inspector, entitles him to official recog- 
nition. The Board passes on these cases and makes the appro- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 
Soldix 


“ and citizen, General Wood has been the country’s most effective prophet of Preparedness. As a military statesman we are only beginning to appreciate his 
achievements. He is leaving the Department of the East to take up his duties in the newly created Southeastern Department. See editorial comment 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE GERMANS’ LOVE OF FLOWERS, OFFICERS ARE ALLOWED TO CULTIVATE THEIR OWN GARDENS 
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INDOOR AMUSEMENTS—A DRESS REHEARSAL IN THE THEATER 


rHE READING-ROOM OF THE Y. M,C. NOTE THE PLACARD IN GERMAN 


“THE BETTER THINGS OF THE WAR” 


THE HUMANE TREATMEN! 


hese pictures were taken at the request of Ambassador Gerard in order that Germany might know how her men were tre:ted 





PRUSSIA 


“ 


THE FOOTBALL TEAM—A GOOD “ DRIBBLE” 


AFTER LUNCH—PRISONERS WALKING IN THE GARDEN 


This shows in the background the “ huts *’ of one of the camps 


OF “APTURED GERMANS IN THE PRISON CAMPS OF ENGLAND 


it Britain. They are selected from a series covering six of the largest camps in Great Britain. See editorial comment 

















(Cc) BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION—THE PORTRAIT OF THE CZAR NO LONGER SEEN IN 
THE DUMA’S HALL 


The large frame shown in the picture formerly contained a portrait of the Czar. With the triumph of the 
Revolution, this was removed. The royal emblems generally were torn from shop fronts and de-troyed 











LIEUTENANT BRUCE WARE, THE HERO OF 
THE MONGOLIA 


Lieutenant Ware was detailed from the U.S.S. Texas 
to command the gunners on the steamer Mongolia, of 


the American transport line. It is believed that a shot 
from the Mongolia sank a German submarine 
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UNITED STATES MARINES IN 


COURTESY OF MARINE CORPS PUB 





ACTION NEAR GUAYACANES, 






DOMINICAN 


REPUBLIC 


See editorial account of the work of this branch of the service 
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priate award, this being published in a Department Bulletin 
which appears at uncertain intervals, as occasion demands. 

The medals, with the exception of a new one awarded this 
year for the first time, are the rewards of bravery. They are 
viven to officers who have deliberately risked their lives, with 
an entire knowledge of the danger which they were incurring. 
Consequently their deeds present a certain family resemblance, 
such as one finds in the stories of the men who have won the 
Victoria Cross. In details, of course, they vary, but for the most 
part they consist of life-saving under particularly dangerous 
cvireumstances—of arresting armed criminals when there was a 
heavy chance against the officer, in extinguishing lighted bombs, 
or in some similar deed of great bravery when the officer knew 
that he was more than likely to lose his life in doing his duty. 

Besides the medals for valor, there is one, the Department 
Medal of Merit, which is being awarded this year for the first 
time. It is given for the performance of any piece of police 
duty of uncommon excellence, and this year it. falls to a bit of 
extraordinary detective work by Acting Sergeant John F. 
Brennan, which has already been described in The Outlook.’ 

After the medals there come various awards by the Board of 
[lonor—Honorable Mention (the class in which the medal men 
are usually found), Exceptional Merit, Commendation, Com- 
mendable Merit, Excellent Police Duty, and Meritorious 
Police Duty. Each recommendation to the Board of Honor is 
accompanied by a report on the case, and in these reports one 
catches glimpses of the strange under-world of the great city. 

As one turns over the leaves of the records, one is impressed 
with the fact that the average policeman needs only opportunity 
to make good. In 1915 the Isaac Bell Medal for bravery was 
given to a probationer, Patrick Gilshinan, a man not yet fully 
on the force, for a splendid piece of life-saving. Again, there 
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was Patrolman Thomas H. Conkling. On June 19, 1915, he 
went into a dark hall after three hold-up men, one of whom he 
was obliged to shoot after the gangster had tried to shoot him. 
Two weeks later, July 4, Conkling was in bathing at Rockaway 
Beach, when he heard a call for help from the water. He swam 
out and aided to bring the struggling man to shore, and just as 
he got him in another ery for help arose, and he started after a 
second man, who was seen struggling in the water, and brought 
him in too. The officer was off duty, but he seized his oppor- 
tunity as it appeared, as policemen seem always to do—like the 
officer who heard shots as he was being shaved, and went after 
the man who did the shooting without waiting to wipe the lather 
from his face. 

One more of these splendid examples of courage and quick 
thinking must suffice. In mid-September, 1915, was held the 
final parade of the Coney Island Mardi-Gras celebration. It 

ras Children’s Day, the Concourse was lined with women and 
children, and many automobiles were parked in the oval at 
the end of the Ocean Parkway. Suddenly two horses were 
seen galloping furiously towards the helpless crowd. They were 
ridden by an assistant grand marshal and an aide, were com- 
pletely out of control, and unless they could be stopped would 
work havoe with the women and children. There was no time to 
stop them by seizing their bridles, as the mounted police usually 
do; they must be brought up short. Like a flash, Mounted 
Sergeant Lenihan and Mounted Patrolman Conolly swung 
their horses athwart the course of the flyingrunaways, realizing 
that a collision was the only way to save the bystanders. The 
shock was terrific. Conolly’s horse was thrown heavily, and 
he himself was severely injured, but the women and children 
were saved. That was all that mattered to Conolly, and that 
seems to be all that ever matters to the New York policeman 
when the issue is put squarely up to him. 





GATHERING UP THE FRAGMENTS 


BY Z. M..DUCKWORTH, JR. 


HEN a small boy (I beg a personality), our family, a 
large one, lived on a farm. The children were always 
well clothed and fed ; in fact, we were never actually 
in want of anything with the exception of unreachable pleasures. 

But in this I could never understand the caution of my mother, 
“Never throw anything away.” It always struck me as un- 
reasonable, at that time, with the trees bending with apples and 
[ being given an apple to eat, that if I chose to eat half of the 
apple I should not throw the other half away, as there were 
“plenty more.” Since growing into manhood I have discovered 
that there was wisdom in the teaching of my mother, and have 
a rule in my own family that “anything useful for a purpose 
shall be conserved for that purpose.” 

It is said that the average French family could live on what 
the American family in the same plane of life throws away. 
This is no doubt true. The French housewife weighs the value 
of things and gets the most of them, while the American house- 
wife is not so prone to patch and mend and save the “ left- 
overs.” In comparing housewives, mind you, I refer only to 
those in our cities. 

For instance, a neighbor of mine, who I will call Mr. A, 
draws the fair salary of $150 per month. He does not live in 
luxury, but is comfortable. Mrs. A, his wife, is a typical exam- 
ple of the American housewife. She is a good housekeeper— 
their home is spotless—but she balks at the idea of mending 
Mr. A’s socks; not that she is incapable of doing it nicely, but 
because “* Mr. A wears 25-cent hose, and it’s much cheaper to 
buy new ones than to mend.” 

And Mrs. A never dreams of saving even the smallest things— 
hits of butter and the like—from one meal to the next. She 
* clears the deck ” after each meal, and explains that “ it is much, 
easier on her to make deposits in the garbage-can than to let 
them lay over until the next meal.” 

A day or two ago I called the attention of Mr. A to an 
article in an evening newspaper on a street-cleaner in our city 
who received a salary of $52.50 per month, and who was pro- 


viding for a family—a wife and eight children—and doing 
it nicely. Mr. A was thunderstruck. ‘“ Why,” said he, “ that 
man must surely make something in addition to his regular 
salary or that story is the dream of a youthful reporter. My 
wife and I have quite a bit of financing to do in in these times 
of soaring food prices. It’s impossible.” 

Fearing the “ reporter’s dream,” I made a personal investiga- 
tion. A pleasant-faced woman of ample dimensions met me at 
the door of a little cottage in the suburbs. My first question 
was, “ How do you do it?” She explained that $7 each month 
went for the rent of the cottage, $20 for groceries, $3 for her 
husband’s car-fare, and the rest for clothing and incidentals. 
“ If there is anything left at the end of the month, we put it in 
the savings bank,” she explained. “ We now have a balance of 
about sixty dollars in the bank. It represents the savings of 
several years, but we have done our best. Four of my children 
are attending the district school, and two of my boys are work- 
ing. The boys do not live with us, however. They stay in the 
= and support themselves. One has his head set on going to 
college. 

“ Of course we have our own garden, keep a cow, which we 
paid for on installments, and we have raised two dozen hens, 
which supply us with fresh eggs daily. Sometimes our grocery 
bill does not run to even $20 per month. Last month it was 
$18.50. We put the saving on this account in the bank. 

“No, we never throw anything away. Every scrap is saved. 
Potatoes, when we have them, are never peeled before cooking.” 

Further investigation showed that the wife of the street- 
cleaner was a Frenchwoman. She has been in this country 
some twenty-five years, but inherits that saving instinct of the 
French that rivals that of the Scots. She keeps a rough budget 
of expenses, and any appropriation not totally expended at the 
end of the month is transferred to the savings account. 

Now, not every family can do so well as that of the sweeper 
of streets, but should we take pains to “ pick up the fragments ” 
the excuses for high food prices would be few indeed. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 


CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of May 2, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such-individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tue Eprrors. 

[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion. 
and only such words as are found in the materia 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together. ] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: Russia and a Separate Peace. 
Reference: Page 6. 

Questions : 

1. What are the evidences that there is 
a separate a movement in Russia? 2. 
Who are advocating and aiding this move- 
ment? How? Why? How is it possible to 
explain that Russian Socialists will talk 
over such a matter with German Socialists 
when Germany is the enemy of Russia ? 
3. How does The Outlook show that the 
danger of a separate peace “is constantly 
decreasing”? 4. Does it seem to you that a 
separate peace between Germany and Rus- 
sia al destroy Russia’s new-found lib- 
erty? If so, would that be a calamity to 
the human race? Give reasons. 

B. Topic: The Duty of Christ’s Church 

To-Day. 

Reference: Editorial pages, 13-15. 
Questions : 

1. In advocating that the Church take an 
active part in this war, is or is it not 
fair to charge Dr. Abbott with being a 
militarist and with being inconsistent as 
a teacher of Christian truths? 2. Dr. 
Abbott charges German autocracy with 
being pagan. Has he, in your opinion, 
sustained his charge? Careful thought 
and clear reasoning are called for in an- 
swering question 2. 3. Would or would 
you not agree with Dr. Abbott in say- 
ing that “Might does not make right”? 
Present a line of argument. 4. How does 
might impose responsibility ? Upon whom? 
5. Was Christ a pacifist? Prove what you 
say. 6. How is it — for Christ’s fol- 
lowers to go forth with swords in their 
hands and at the same time have malice 
toward none and charity for all? 7. B 
way of summary tell what Dr. Abbott be- 
lieves the duty of Christ’s Church to be. 
8. Give your opinion of its duty. 9. What 
principles should guide a Christian in 
making up his mind as to what his duty 
is in time of war? 

II—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Topic: The New Russia. 
Reference: Vage 16-18. 
Questions : 

1. Who is Professor Shatzky? 2. What 
are the leading facts about the Duma 
since 1906? (See American Year Book, 
1907-1916; Hazen, “Modern European 
History,” pages 585-589 ; Harding, “ New 
Medizval and Modern History,” pages 
707-710; The Outlook, May 2, pages 
16-18.) 3. What has the Duma had to 
do with creating the new Russia? 4. 
Against how many and what elements 
and forces has liberal Russia had to 
contend since 1906 according to Pro- 
fessor Shatzky? 5. Compare the Eng- 
lish revolution of 1688 with the Rus- 


sian revolution of 1917. (See Cheyney’s 
“Short History of England,” pages 466- 
514, and Professor Shatzky’s article.) 
6. How does Professor Shatzky charac- 
terize the members of Russia’s present 
Government? 7. Tell how new Russia 
came to be born. 8. In how many different 
ways can America help new Russia? 
For what reasons should America help 
her? (See The Outlook for April 25, 
1917, editorial pages, 729, 730.) 

IlI— NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: Extension of Woman Suffrage. 
Reference: Page 10. 
Questions : 

1. Is suffrage a right or a privilege ? 
Discuss. 2. Give as many arguments as you 
can against woman suffrage and as many as 
you can for it. Do you believe in equal suf- 
frage? Why or why not? (See Garner, 
“ Government in the United States,” pages 
128, 129 ; Ashley, “ The New Civics,” pages 
109, 110.) 3. How many States now give 
women the right to vote ? (See World Alma- 
nace for 1917, American Year Book, 1916, 
pages 49,5254). 4. Should or should not uni- 
versal woman suffrage be secured in Amer- 
ica by Federal Constitutional amendment ? 
B. Topic: The Battle of the Plow; Pre- 

pare for a Long War. 

Reference: Editorial pages, 11-13; also 

pages 21, 22. 

Questions : 

1. Explain how these two topics are re- 
lated. 2. How does Mr. Herrick show 
that our banks can help in the production 
of foodstuffs? (Pages 21, 22.) 3. Should 
local and Federal banks loan money to 
farmers on short-time securities and on 
personal credit? 4. In what ways could 
farmers be of greater service to themselves ? 
5. How can the railways aid in greater 
farm production? 6. How can school-chil- 
dren aid this cause? 7. By whom and how 
else does The Outlook show “The Battle 
of the Plow” can be and ought to be 
fought? 8. Criticise The Outlook’s state- 
ment, “There is no promise of an early 
peace ” (page 12). 9. Explain: “ The surest 
way to shorten the war is to prepare for 
it as if it were to be long.” 10. Name and 
explain The Outlook’s five ways of preparing 
for a long war. 11. How does this “ Long 
War ” editorial appeal to you? Why? 

IV—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. A democracy is more efficient in war 
times than in peace times. 2. Democratic 
ideals are unconquerable. 3. A democracy 
demands more virtue and more intelligence 
than does a despotism. 4. Christianity and 
war are incompatible. 

V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for May 2, 1917. After 
looking them up in the dictionary or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

Allies, Socialists, radicals, Prussianized 
Turkey, autocratic régime, problem, econ- 
omists, promise, good fortune, paganism, 
interpretations, Christ’s Church, epochs, 
blind instinct. 
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A VISIT TO PUTNAM PARK, 
CONNECTICUT’S “VALLEY 
FORGE” 

BY GEORGE S. BRYAN 


About two and a half miles southeast of 
Bethel, Connecticut, by a road that winds 
through rolling farm country and then 
plunges into a succession of tight little 
wooded valleys, lies Putnam lees 
Camp, better known as Putnam Park. Dur- 
ing the summer and fall this is more or less a 
resort for folk from Danbury, Bethel, and 
Redding. But in December it lies well- 
nigh as deserted and still as it did when, in 
1778, “ Old Put ” selected it and two neigh- 
boring sites for a winter quarters of the 
weary right wing of the Continental Army. 
Though this park was begun in 1887 and 
— completed by 1890, it is much 

ess generally knowng and visited than 
Valley Forge Park, in Pennsylvania, which 
was not begun until 1893. [See an illustrated 
article on “The Valley Forge Memorial 
Park,” by Mr. Fe A. Collins, in The Outlook 








MAIN ENTRANCE, WITH MODELS OF OLD-TIME 
BLOCKHOUSES 


for April 11 last.—Tuer Eprrors. | Yet Put- 


nam Memorial Camp has its own measure of 
romantic and historic interest. Here moved 
one of the most popular and trusted leaders 
of the American cause—the hero of many a 
brave exploit. At Pomfret, in Windham 
County, the den in which at close quarters 
Putnam killed a great wolf is still shown. 
Putnam spurring a charger down a steep 
hill to escape the British dragoons was long 
a favored subject for American engravers. 
Whether Putnam or Colonel Prescott was 
in command at the battle of Bunker Hill is 
still in dispute among the learned. But we 
do know that “Old Put ” was as much the 
idol of his men as was Andrew Jackson. 
Also that he was a patriot with a heart 
of oak, who was never implicated in the 
jealousies and intrigues in which General 
Charles Lee and other American officers 
burned their fingers. 

The thermometer was about twelve de- 
grees below freezing at the time of my 
visit, so that I had a fair idea of the bleak 
and uncomfortable conditions which met 
the troops encamped here in 1778. The 
place, however, is sheltered by hills at 
the north, south, and west, and its contour 
is such that it holds the winter sun as in a 
bowl; so that, after all, it was a favorable 
site for such an encampment. The British 
would have had a difficult job, sure enough, 
to ferret Putnam’s seasoned soldiers out of 
this secluded nest. They didn’t try. 

Somehow, with that optimism which 
marks Americans when taken collectively, 
the Continental troops wore through that 
unusually fierce and distressing winter. 
Even with two young poets (Joel Barlow 
and David Humphreys, who with Jonathan 
Trumbull and Lemuel Hopkins were lead- 
ing spirits in the coterie known as the 
“ Hartford wits”) to lighten the hours, it 
was not the happiest sort of an existence. 
In the previous spring Putnam had written 
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An Ideal Factory— 
and an Ideal Roof 


HE modern manufacturer floods his workrooms with 
sunshine, and his workmen keep in better health and 
do better work. Here is one of these factories. 
in the most modern and scientific manner and is covered 


with a Barrett Specification Roof. 


This is not to be wondered at. The wonder 
would be if some other type of roof had 
been specified, because most of the permanent 
structures of the country are covered with 
Barrett Specification Roofs. 


This preference is due to the fact that such 
roofs cost less per year of service than any 
other kind; that they are free from all main- 
tenance expenses and, further, because they 
are guaranteed for twenty years. 


In addition, Barrett Specification Roofs take 
the base rate of fire insurance and are approved 
s “Class A” construction. 


This combination of 20-Year Guaranty with 
low cost and ‘low insurance rate has put these 
roofs in a class by themselves. 





Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and Roofing Materials 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 
Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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Guaranteed for 20 Years 


We are now prepared to give a 20-Year Surety 
Bond Guaranty on every Barrett Specification 
Roof of fifty squares and over in all towns in 
the United States and Canada of 25,000 pop- 
ulation and more, and in smaller places where 
our Inspection Service ts available, 


This Surety Bond will be issued by the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company of 
Baltimore and will be furnished by us w7thout 
charge. Our only requirements are that the 
roofing contractor shall be approved by us and 
that The Barrett Specification, dated May 1, 
1916, shall be strictly followed. 


A copy of The Barrett 
20- Year Specification, 
with roofing diagrams, 
sent free on request. 


TOLEDO FACTORIES 
Archts., Schenck & Wil 


, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Wheat Bubbles 


As She Serves Them—And Why 


Have you noted how many health articles now advise eating 
Puffed Wheat ? 

Do you know how often Puffed Wheat appears on doctors’ 
diet lists? And how many nurses serve it under doctors’ orders ? 





Not because it is sick folks’ food. But because it is whole 
wheat made wholly digestible. 

It is scientific food—a Prof. Anderson creation. 
cell is exploded—every atom feeds. 

ry’ . u . . . 

Toast used to be the grain-food when digestion was delicate. 
The scorching, perhaps, broke up half the food granules. But now it 
is whole-wheat—not part-wheate And all the food cells are broken. 


Every food 





The same rule applies to well folks. Whole grains are far 
better than flour foods. And this puffing process—shooting from 
guns—makes all the whole-grain available. 

And it makes it delightful. These giant grains, airy, thin and 


toasted, are really food confections. 
Puffed Puffed 
Rice 


Wheat 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West iI 














In Milk 
Float like bubbles in your bowls of 
milk. They are flaky, flavory, porous, 
crisp—easy to digest. 


With Berries 


Mix with your morning berries, or 
; 7 
serve with cream and sugar. These 
are fascinating titbits. 


As Nut-Bits 


Douse with melted butter, or simply 
salt them, for between-meal dainties. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


On Ice Cream 
Seatter them over a dish of ice cream, 
to give a nut-like flavor 


(1578) 
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A Visit to Putnam Park, Connecticut’s ‘* Valley 
Forge’’ (Continued) 

to Washington that one of his regiments 
was without a blanket to its name ; adding, 
“Very few have either a shoe or a shirt, 
and most of them have neither stockings, 
breeches, nor overalls.” The General As- 
sembly of Connecticut had decreed .that 
each town was to supply for the army a 
dozen pairs of shoes, a half-dozen pairs of 
blankets, two pairs of overalls, two linen 
shirts, one hunting shirt, and one pair of 
stockings. But many of the towns found it 
impossible to meet even this requisition. 
There had been a large quantity of stores 
at neighboring Danbury, but these had all 
gone up in flames when Tryon’s men fired 
the town in April, 1777. These stores would 
have been most welcome at the camp, but 
“ No pay, no clothes, no provisions, no rum,” 
was the keynote here, as it had been at 
Valley Forge the previous winter. 











TYPE OF HUT USED BY REVOLUTIONARY 
SOLDIERS AT PUTNAM CAMP 


Two Connecticut brigades did mutiny, 
but they had no leaders, and the half-baked 
plan to march to Hartford was discovered 
and frustrated by “ Old Put” in his wonted 
decisive manner. He was not one to tol- 
erate laxity. Every Sunday (possibly as a 
yart of his discipline) the men who had 
ceaien and shoes were marched over to 
Redding for a long and no doubt edifying 
discourse by Parson Bartlett. 

Among the interesting remains of Revolu- 
tionary times near the camp one sees the 
old apple trees which were set out, accord- 
ing to town tradition, the spring the army 
lett, and which are therefore more than one 
hundred and thirty-six years old. 

In the engineering and adornment of 
Putnam Camp a certain rude simplicity has 
been maintained. There are no tortured 
symbolical groups in multicolored marbles ; 
only a rugged monument of native granite, 
and a simple boulder marking unknown 
soldiers’ gravese Three log huts of the sort 
used by the army have been built. The 
original huts had each at one end a good- 
sized chimney of roughly laid stones. These 
stone heaps and a few others about the 
encampment are the only remains of the 
original structures. The Putnam Park 
Commission plans to erect a new building 
of a Colonial type for the housing of the 
valuable collection of relics which have been 
gathered from the neighborhood. 

This camp is an austere memorial of 
homespun men. Perhaps in no other place 
ean one realize as here what “ pinching 
times ” the soldiers of the Revolution en- 
dured. When, on a biting winter day like 
this, one makes his way through the snow 
and stands inside one of these bleak huts, 
which made a shelter for twelve privates 
through those months of raggedness and 
want, one feels as never before the spirit of 
the Revolution. The old men of Redding 
used to tell how cruel was that winter of 
1778-9—heavy snowfalls by mid-Novem- 
ber, so deep that fences had disappeared. 
With a series of reverses behind, there was 
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forge”? (Continued) 

no encouragement for the ragged Conti- 
nentals but Putnam’s praises of their valor. 
Yet the bulk of these Americans, with in- 
domitable spirit, withstood their privations, 
and proved themselves on many a subse- 
quent battlefield to be possessed of the stuff 
of which heroes in every age are made. 








CAUSEWAY AND MONUMENT 

Valley Forge, with its overshadowin 
memories of Washington, has attract 
much more attention than this camp of 
“Old Put ;” but Connecticut’s Revolution- 
ary camp is beginning to attract a wider 
interest on the part of patriotic Ameri- 
cans—and in these times wlio is there 
among us that does not covet that honor- 
able appellation ? 


HOW ONE AMERICAN SON 
FEELS 


[The following is a letter from a young 
American. After serving in one of the 
bureaus of the United States Government, 
he left it to assist in organizing correspond- 
ing work in Canada.. This letter, intended 
only for a mother’s eyes, reveals what we 
believe is in the hearts and minds of many 
and many a young American, and will bring 
courage to many others besides this mother 
who can do nothing perilous themselves 
but have what is perhaps the harder task 
of seeing those whom they love go into 
danger for their country’s sake.—THE 
Eprrors. | 

N., British Columbia, Sunday. 
Dear, dear Mother : 

How I do feel for you now. Into the war 
at last, and five sons for the army to select 
from. But, mother, I think from the bot- 
tom of my heart it is a holy war, and must 
be gone through for the safety of our own 
and all other countries. 

The news came to me at Nakusp, a little 
miserable town of a hundred people where 
I had to stay three days waiting for a train. 
When the wire came that Congress had also 
passed the declaration of war, I got up and 
walked out and praised God that my coun- 
try was not going to shirk its duty in mak- 
ing the future of the world safe. No one is 
more of a coward than I am, nor more 
anxious to die a natural death. But every 
fit man owes his services to his country just 
as much as to his family. In fact, it is the 
same. You cannot separate the two duties. 

So when I get back from this trip, which 

will be the end of the month, I will give 
them a chance to make use of me. I will, 
of course, visit you before I enlist, if I am 
accepted. ... 
_ What's M. going todo? B. of course will 
join his battery. Oh, mother mine, this is 
going to be a great thing for our dear coun- 
try. Your philosophy as to the goodness of 
hardship and discipline is true of nations 
as of individuals, and a better, kinder, more 
generous people will come out of the war 
than went into it. I am proud to be an 
American. Your loving son, R. 


A Visit to Putnam Park, Connecticut’s “* Valley 
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HEAFFE 


SELF FILLING PEN 


FOR UNCLE SAM’S 


Wherever he 


from y« S r 


give him a SHEAFFER, the Wor 


touches paper—can be carried 


Boys 


for a line 
ften 
e instant it 


$2.50 uP 


SOLD BY GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN 


COMPANY, Fort Mad “ 








Philadelphia 
Walnut at 13% 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
Room with bath, $2up 
Mgr: 





) A ‘A Summer Paradise wr 








me 


ELLS you where to go—how much 
it will cost—and what you’ll find 
after you get there. Describes 1500 

lakes and 3,500,000 acres of vacation land 
in northeastern New York State—the 
historic Adirondacks, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, Plattsburg, Saratoga 
Springs, and other fine resorts. Hun- 
dreds of photographs and maps—350 
pages of the very information you 
want—mailed anywhere on receipt 
of 6c postage. 


D. & H. trains leave Grand 
Central Station, New York JE, 


City. Connections with Hud- 
son River boats at Albany and 
Troy. (Descriptive Time- ” 
tables mailed free on request.) 


M. J. Powers, General Passenger Agent 

















DELAWARE & HUDSON ae 


a Albany, N. Y. 
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Specials in 
White and Colored 
Dress Cottons 


During May and until lots are sold, several thousand 
yards of desirable summer materials both in White and 
colors will be offered at the following reduced prices: 


At 15c yard Irish Dimities, White grounds with floral print- 
ings in various colors. 

At 18c yard Printed Cotton Voiles in Dots, Stripes, Figures 
and all-over designs. 

At 25c yard Woven and Printed Voiles, Batiste, fancy Skirt- 
ings, Japanese Crepes and Madras and Percale Shirtings. 

At 50c yard Imported Woven Batiste, printed Crepe de 
Chine, Silk Stripe Voiles, woven and printed effects on fine 
Voiles and novelty fabrics for sport Skirts, etc. 

At 75c yard Printed and woven Imported Voiles showing a 
fine range of Dots, Stripes, Checks and Floral Designs ; also a 
fine range of woven fabrics for sport Skirts in Striped and 
checked effects, 


At 95c and $1.35 yard, Smart Fabrics for Sport Skirts, 
Checks, Stripes, Plaids, in light or dark effects, 36 to 40 inches 


wide. 
White Fabrics 


At 35c yard Novelty weaves in Voiles and Crepes, Stripes, 
Checks, and plain effects. 


At 50c yard Fabrics suitable for separate Skirts, such as 
Gabardines, fancy corded Piques, Repps, Basket Weaves and 
Imported Piques, also fine Voiles and Crepes in several desirable 
patterns. 


Samples of any of these lines except bordered materials, mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 





Reg. Trade Mark 
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With the recent death of Hamilton W. Mabie 
America lost a leading man of letters who did 
much to instill the love of good books and right 
thinking in the minds of thousands of readers. 


FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT 


is a collection of the author’s most recent essays on religious 
thought, full of timely messages of loyalty to his country 
and countrymen. To Mabie “every bit of life” was a rev- 
elation and to his readers his writing of life is a revelation. 


With an introduction by Lyman Abbott 
Uniform with his collected works, $1.25 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
1846-1916 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK = 
al EN 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with 

or without brief comments, about books received 

by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 

have more extended and critical treatment later 
FICTION 


Alabaster Box (An). A Novel. B E. 
Wilkins Freeman and Florence rse 
ley. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.05. 

Jan and Her Job. A Novel. By. L. Allen 
Harker. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Cushing and Mile. du Chastel. By 
Frances Rumsey. The John Lane Company, 
New York. $1.40. 

A Franco-American romance. 
Phoenix (The). A Novel. By Constance M. 


Warren. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$1.40. 


Shadow of the North (The). By Joseph A. 
Altsheler. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$1.35. 

This second volume of the French and 
Indian War series is a stirring story of 
peril, craft, and courage in the wilderness, 
relieved by visits to high society on the 
coast. Its leading characters vanish into 
the forest from Braddock’s overthrow near 
Fort Duquesne, apparently to reappear in 
the next volume. A good book for boys; 
not for boys only. 

Slippy McGee : Sometimes Known as the 
Butterfly Man. By Mary Conway Oemler. 
The Century Company, New York. $1.35, 

A story of a a a priest, a natural- 
ist (the Butterfly Man), and a charming 
girl. 

Wanderer on a Thousand Hills (The). By 
Edith Wherry. The John Lane Company, New 
York. $1.40. 


A tragic and often painful story of Chi- 
nese life. The “ Wanleer ” is an English 
boy found and brought up to mintinead by 
a Chinese woman. When he discovers his 
real parents, he is in mind an Oriental, and 
as a religious devotee he passes, a strange 
figure, over hill and through vale, preach- 
ing his doctrine of life. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 

Constitutional Imperialism in Ja - By 
Ernest Wilson Clem t. Pre dings of a 
Academy of Political Science in the City of 
New York. Vol. VI, No. 3. The Academy of 
Political Science, New York. 

Particularly useful because it gives, not 
only information in compact form (concern- 
ing such subjects, for instance, as who are 
the “ Elder Statesmen” and what consti- 
tutes the Imperial Diet), but also extracts 
from Japanese laws concerning the gen- 
eral subject. 

Modern Kussian History. By Alexander 


Kornilov. 2 vols. Translated by Alexander S. 
Kaun. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $5 a set. 


A scholarly and painstaking treatment of 
Russian history from the end of the eight- 
eenth century through the end of the year 
1916. Naturally of a special interest to us 
to-day are the concluding chapters, which 
are packed with interesting information in 
regard tothe various Dumas, the zemstvos, 
the Workmen’s Movement, and the con- 
duct of the war with Germany. 

Russia and Europe. B insky. 
Translated by al Nici Charles Berk 
ner’s Sons, New York. $4.50. 

Mr. Alexinsky is already well known to 
Americans through his work entitle: 
*“ Modern Russia.” The present volume i- 
a worthy successor to that interesting book. 
He is now especially dealing with the char- 
acteristics which distinguish Russia. from 
the other nations of Europe. He shows how 
Russia has been Europeanized by contact 
with Europe through wars, through diplo- 
macy, through business, through literature. 
and through the exchange of philosophic:! 
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The New Books (Continued) 
ideas. The book is a mine of valuable in- 
formation, and in every way is a book of 
which its author should be proud. 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Cycle of oy (The). By Sir Rabindranath 
_— he Macmillan Company, New York. 
DL.ded. 
Heart to Heart Appeals. By William Jen- 


nings Bryan. The Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. $1. 


“The cream of the public utterances of 
the great orator and statesman.” 
Reveries of a Schoolmaster. By Francis B. 
Essen, Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1 


. WAR BOOKS 

Battles of the Somme (The). By Philip Gibbs. 
William Heinemann, London. 

A graphic and carefully studied account 
of the first three months of the Somme 
campaign, beginning with the onset of July 
1, last. The author is one of the best of the 
American newspaper correspondents and 
is happy in his manner of interspersing in- 
ident and anecdote in his description. 
Lord Kitchener Memorial Book (The). 

Edited by Sir Hedley Le Bas. The George H. 
Doran Company, New York. $2.50. 


This is a record in speech and picture of 
the events in Earl Kitchener’s life which, 
the editor thinks, will longest endure. Some 
of Lord Kitchener’s speeches in Parliament 
and reviews of the progress of the war are 
included, as well as tributes by the Earl of 
Derby, Mr. Asquith, Generals Robertson, 
Birdwood, Cleeve, Joffre, Cadorna, and 
other distinguished personalities. All prof- 
its from the book’s sale will go to the Kitch- 
ener Memorial Fund. This is to provide 
for the disabled officers and men of the 
army and navy, and to found scholarships 
for the sons of deceased and disabled offi- 
cers and men. The volume’s first value is 
pictorial; in so far as a collection of 
“Punch” cartoons is concerned, it may 
fitly stand even alongside “ Punch’s Life of 
Queen Victoria” and “ Punch’s Life of 
(rladstone.” ‘The second value is personal. 
One turns quickly to the appreciation from 
one who knew Lord Kitchener well, namely, 
Sir William Robertson. He says: 


The stern, ruthless, overbearing character com- 
monly attributed to him had little foundation in 
fact, as far as my knowledge of the man goes. I 
have served with many chiefs during my thirty- 
nine years of army service, and I can truthfully say 
that [ have never been brought into contact with 
one who was more easy to serve. 


Uncensored Diary (An). By Ernesta Drinker 
—— Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
Di.2eo. 

We are glad that Mrs. Bullitt did not 
leave her diary to be kept concealed for 
her great-grandchildren to read. It was 
not written for the public, and is therefore of 
the greater interest to the public. She spent 
a part of the year 1916 in Germany, Bel- 
gium, Austria, and Hungary. She. had let- 
ters to officials which gave her the advan- 
taye of inside information, but also probably 
subjected her to the disadvantage of seeing 
what she was allowed to see. It is also 
probable that, though her diary was not cen- 
sored, it was written with a certain degree 
of reserve, not to say caution. She has, how- 
ever, quite effectually drawn aside the cur- 
tain and given us an intimate picture of the 
Germany of to-day. One illustration must 
here suffice to indicate the value of the 
hook—the statement of Mr. Helfferich, the 
Vice-Chancellor, made as far back as Au- 
gust, 1916, and reported to the author by 
Mr. Gerard: “If the United States comes 
into the war, the other neutral countries 
probably will also come in, and Helfferich 
refuses to answer for the state of German 
finunees in such a ease.” 
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The 
of Stomach 
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[Advertisement] 


Dangers 


Acidity and 


Fermentation 





By R. W. Lockwood 





If I were asked to sounda 
health warning that would 
be of the greatest possi- 
ble benefit to mankind, I 
should say emphatically— 
“ Beware of acid stomach.” 
For acid stomach is the 
cause of fermentation 
which, bad enough in 
itself, is the forerunner of 
a hundred ills that sap the energy and vitality of its 


victims. I venture to say that ninety per cent of all 
sickness starts with acid stomach. 


Nature provides hydrochloric acid as one of the 
digestive fluids, but too much of this acid causes 
fermentation, hurries the food out of the stomach 
and carries the acid all throngh the body. As a 
consequence, poisons (toxins) are formed which are 
absorbed into the blood, causing auto-intoxication, 
nervousness, mental depression and countless ills 
of which this is but the beginning. 


Every one of the vital organs in time become 
affected—the heart, the liver, the kidneys, the 
intestines, the nerves and the brain all decline, for 
the stomach is the Power Plant of the body. Even 
the teeth are affected by acid stomach, for the 
gums recede and pyorrheea will be the result. 


Stomach remedies only neutralize the acid be- 
cause they are stronger than the acid. This ulti- 
mately ruins the lining of the stomach. The acid 
being neutralized is absorbed into the blood only to 
come back to the stomach in greater quantities at 
the next meal. 


How much more sensible would it be to attack 
this disorder at its source! Instead of attempting to 
neutralize the acid after it has formed, why not 
prevent it from forming in the first place ? 





Eugene Christian 


Superacidity is caused by wrong eating and the 
remedy must be found in the field of the cause—in 
eating correctly. 

The individual sufferer from indigestion, acidity 
fermentation, gas and such disorders has not carrie 
his experiments with food very far. If he had he 
could easily cure himself as Eugene Christian, the 


famous food scientist, has proved beyond all doubt. 


The reason which led Eugene Christian to take 
up the study of food in the first place was because 
he himself, as a young man, was a great sufferer 
from stomach and intestinal trouble. 


So acute was his affliction that the best special- 
ists of the day, after everything within their power 
had failed, gave him up to die. Educated for a 
doctor himself, Christian could get no help from 
his brother physicians. 


Believing that wrong eating was the cause and 
that right eating was the only cure, he took up the 
study of foods and their relation to the human 
system. What he learned not only restored his own 
health in a remarkably short space of time, but has 
been the means of relieving some 25,000 other men 
and women for whom he has prescribed with almost 
invariable success, even though most of them went 
to him as a last resort. 


Christian says that all stomach and intestinal 
disorders—with their countless sympathetic ills— 
are caused by wrong selections and wrong combina- 
tions of food, and that right combinations of food 
will positively remove every stomach and intestinal 
disorder by removing its causes. 


No one would think of putting salt into 
an open wound, and yet we do worse than 
that when we keep putting irritating 
acid-creating food pe ore into our 
stomachs already surcharged with acid. 


The word diet is one which has an un- 
pleasant sound—it makes us think of giving 
up all the things we like for those we have 
no taste for. But Eugene Christian’s method 
is entirely different—instead of asking his 
patients to give up the things they enjoy, he pre- 
scribes menus which are twice as enjoyable as those 
to which the patient is accustomed. 


Christian believes in good foods deliciously 
cooked—the kind all of us like best and which may 
be obtained at any home store, hotel or restaurant. 
He says that most of the things we eat are all 
right—but that we don’t know how to combine or 
balance them. 


Often, one food, good in itself, when combined 
with another equally good food, produces an acid 
reaction in the anmidins shana either of the foods 
alone or eaten in combination with some other food 
would have been easily and perfectly digested. 


Unfortunately, each food we eat at a meal is not 
digested separately. Instead, all of the foods we 
combine at the same meal are mixed and digested 
together, Consequently, if we eat two or more 
articles at the same meal which don’t go well 
together, there is sure to be acidity, fermentation, 
gas and all kinds of digestive trouble. 


At Eugene Christian’s New York office there is 
a constant stream of men and women who go to him 
for treatment after having tried everything else 
and rarely are they disappointed in the outcome. 
Some of the results he has attained read like fairy 
tales. I know of a number of instances where his 
rich patrons have been so grateful for their restora- 
tion of health and energy that they have sent him 
checks for $500,or $1,000 in addition to the amount 
of the bill when paying it. 

There have been so many inquiries from all parts of the 
United States from people seeking the benefit of Eugene 
Christian’s advice and whose cases he is unable to handle 
personally that he has written a course of little lessons 
which tell you exactly what to eat in order to overcome the 
ailment which is troubling you. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain actual menus 
for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, curative as well as 
corrective, covering all conditions of health and sickness, 
including stomach acidity, constipation and all intestinal 
disorders from infancy to old age, and all occupations, 

limates and They also tell you how to reduce and 
how to gain. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though you were 
in personal contact with the great food specialist, because 
every possible point is so thoroughly covered and clearly 
explained that you can scarcely think of a question which 
isn’t answered. You can start eating the very things that 
will remove the causes of your disorder the day you receive 
the lessons and you will find that you secure results with 
the first meal. 


If you would like to have these 24 Little Lessons in Cor- 
rective Eating, simply write The Corrective Eating Society, 
Inc., Dept. 155, 450 Fourth Avenue, New York City. It 
is not necessary to enclose any money with your request. 
The lessons will be sent prepaid by return mail, and you 
will receive a bill for $3, the small fee asked, payable any 
time within five days after you receive the books. 

If the more than 300 pages contained in the course yield 
but one single suggestion that will bring greater health, you 
will get many times the cost of the course back in personal 
benefit—yet hundreds write the Society that they find vital 
helpfulness on every page. 





Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is a 
copy of the official blank adopted by the Society, and will be honored at once. 
CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 155, 450 Fourth Ave., New York City 
You may send me, prepaid, a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will send you $3 
in full payment within five days or return the books. 
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confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 
THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 








All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 
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Strength and Service 


Attributes of this National Investment Organization 





Unusual resources and facilities 






2. Close affiliation with the world’s invest- 
ment markets 


3. Range and diversification of offerings 





4. Excellent local service from well- 
equipped branch offices in all impor- 
tant investment centers 









List of Foreign Government and United States Government, Municipal, Rail- 
road, Industrial, and Public Utility Bonds, sent on request for Circular Z-59. 








The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 








CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 
San Francisco, CAL. 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Boston, Mass. PirrssurGH, Pa. CHica@o, Inn. 

1421 Chestnut Street 10 State Street Farmers Bank Building 137 So. La Salle Street 424 California Street 
Battimore, Mp. Auzpany, N. Y. CLEVELAND, O. Sr. Louis, Mo. Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Munsey Building Douw Building Guardian Building Bank of Commerce Bldg. Hibernian Building 

Witkes-Barre, Pa. Burra, N. Y. Derrorr, MIcH. Kansas City, Mo. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Dime Bank Building Republic Building Hoge Building 





Miners Bank Building Marine Bank Building 


Wasnineton, D. C.—741 15th Street N. W. Denver, Cov.—First National Bank Building Lonven, Ene.—3 Lombard Street 
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THE OUTLOOK 


THE GOVERNMENT LOAN 


HE bankers of the United States are 

devoting their time and thought to 

two important questions. First, the 

suecess of the Government loan; 
second, the effect of the loan on bank de- 
posits. 

The Government’s plan to sell $5,000,- 
000,000 in long-term bonds involves the 
largest financial transaction undertaken in 
the history of the world. The wealth of 
the country is, of course, enormously in ex- 
cess of this figure, but it is for the most 

art already invested. It must be remem- 
set that while there are many rich men 
who might be expected to subscribe liberall 
to the com, those men have their wealt 
invested in some fixed form of capital 
the liquidation of which would simply use 
up funds which are just as available for the 
Government loan in the hands of their 
present owners as they would be if trans- 
ferred through a sale of securities or fixed 
property. There has been a considerable 
tendency on the part of investors to 
sell bonds which they already own with 
the idea of entering subscriptions on patri- 
otic grounds. Such a transfer does not in 
any way increase the amount of loanable 
funds in the country. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that there will be more money 
to place at the disposal of the Government. 
It should be the effort of bankers to con- 
vince their clients that nothing is to be 
gained in making a shift of investments, 
and that nothing constructive is thereby 
accomplished. 


THE EFFECT ON DEPOSITS 


A recent editorial in a striking discussion 
of this situation set forth the ie that the 
Government has just as much right to say 
that dollars should be forced into service 
at a rate of 314 per cent as it had to say 
that a qualified. citizen should serve in 
the army at $15 a month. The sugges- 
tion was made that this fact be kept in 
mind when the bankers of the country, in 
talking with the Treasury officials, seemed 
to display some concern over the question 
whether $5,000,000,000 could be imme- 
diately raised. While this might appear to 
be a reasonable deduction, the fallacy lies 
in the assumption that the bankers through- 
out the United States own—or even control 
—the investment funds. The money which 
will be paid for the Government bonds 
must come, if it is to come immediately, 


from the individual accounts of bank de-_ 


positors. It is not necessary or desirable 
that the banks invest their funds. The 
business of the banker will be to see to it 
that his bank is in such a condition as to 
permit the withdrawal of deposits in pay- 
ment for Government bonds. Anticipating 
that necessity is as much as a banker can 
be expected to contribute on the first offer- 
ing of the proposed loan. It would be con- 
trary to al principles of banking to invest 
« bank’s funds in Government bonds when 
the depositors of that very bank were ex- 
pected on the same day to draw heavily 
against their individual accounts. 


VOLUNTEER DOLLARS 

The average citizen thinks of banking in 
leaps and bounds. Money in banks Tees 
not belong to a specialized ¢lass of people 
known as bankers, but it belongs to the 
inany citizens who make up the Nation. 
‘The dollars of the average citizen are goin 
to volunteer generously for the pro so | 
loan even at 514 per cent. If they should 


fail in the amount required, it will not be 
so much the fault of investors as it will be 
a miscalculation in judgment on the part 
of those best qualified to direct our finan- 
cial policy. Some bankers have expressed 
the opinion that it is impossible actually to 
conceive of a financial transaction involving 
so many billions. They are not to be criti- 
cised for pointing out the difficulties involved, 
because the situation once analyzed is in a 
fair way toward solution. 


THE SHIFTING OF FUNDS 


The greatest concern over the proposed 
loan lies in the danger that heavy with- 
drawals will be made from those very banks 
which induce their depositors generously to 
support the loan. After conference with 
bankers and bond dealers in all parts of 
the country, the Treasury Department has 
to a certain extent modified its plans. It 
has perceived the impracticability of mak- 
ing immediate use of five billion dollars. 
It is therefore proposed that a loan be 
brought out in installments, with an initial 
offering of two billion dollars. Further- 
more, arrangements are being made under 
which these bene that are heavily drawn 
upon will be permitted to hold the bond 
payments for the Government on proper 
security. So that in the long run the whole 
business will be accomplished with very 
little danger to those localities which give 
the loan their most enthusiastic support. 

The suggestion has come from one of the 
foremost men in the bond business that in- 
vestors who subscribe should do so through 
their local banks. The investment houses 
and the bond dealers have, of course, placed 
their services at the disposal of the Treas- 
ury Department and have gone to a large 
expense in advising investors that they will 
be pleased to handle subscriptions without 
profit to themselves. But the objection to 
subscriptions made from a distance through 
financial institutions in the large cities will 
lie chiefly in the resultant shifting of funds. 
Investors will perform a better service to 
the country as a whole and to their own 
communities by placing the business with 
local banks. 


TEMPORARY UNCERTAINTIES 


The conscription of securities has already 
taken place in England and France under 
the mobilization plan. This plan was 
adopted because it was possible for those 
nations to borrow large sums of money in 
this country—first on moral obligations, 
and later on secured loans. The mobiliza- 
tion of securities in the hands of American 
investors could be of use only in case the 
United States Government found itself 
under the necessity of making external 
loans. But there is no foreign country to 
which we could go to borrow in the present 
state of the world’s finances, It would 
therefore seem the part of wisdom to hold 
domestic securities in the face of declining 
markets ; not only because the liquidation 
of investments fails to help the Government, 
but also because a rising market should 
follow the industrial activity which will re- 
sult from our participation in the war. The 
actual fact that a stupendous financial un- 
dertaking must be accomplished is depress- 
ing in its effect on existing securities. The 
markets are reflecting a natural nervous- 
ness in the face of the uncertainty. Actual 
contact with the initial offering and the 
experience which will have been gained 
after the results are known will do more 
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Farm Land 


Bonds 
Netting 6 % 


Well secured by fertile 
land in prosperous and 
established sections of 
this country. Abun- 
dant water, favorable 
climate, active local 
market and efticient 
management are fea- 
tures contributing to 
the value of the se- 
curities. 


We are offering High 
Quality Investments of 
this nature, suitable 
for amounts of $100, 
$500,$1,000 or larger. 


Circular No. 979-Z 
contains brief descrip- 
tions of a wide variety. 
Sent promptly, on re- 
quest. 


Government 


War Loan 


We shall be glad to 
enter your subscription 
to the new Govern- 
ment Bonds and care 
for all the details with- 
out compensation. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 


(A 341) 
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will continue”to turn the wheels of 
industry, to connect big cities with 
remote towns, and to bring comfort 
into the domestic life of mankind. 


can seriously affect the 


stood the test of panics. 


Our 12-Page Monthly “‘ Bond 
Topics’’ contains a selected 


5% to 6% 
AHBickmoreé[h 
Investment Securities 


jl! Broadway. New York,! 
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MORTGAGE GUARAN- 
COMPANY (Capital and 
$2,800,000, Resources 
OF LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA, INVITES RE- 
MAIL FOR ITS 
GUARANTEED FIRST MORT- 
GAGES SECURED BY REAL 


a,c 























T atime when U. 8. Government bonds were paying 6% 
** payable semi-annually in gold,”’ our service to investors 
was first established. 


our- 
bly 


or 12-14 South Calvert Street, Baltimore. 


Hambleton & 
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THE OUTLOOK 


than anything else to reassure a continu- 
ance of prosperous conditions. 
HOW TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE LIBERTY LOAN 
The Liberty Loan will be offered for 
pular subscription in denominations of 
BoD, $50, $100, $1,000, and multiples. 
Subscriptions may be entered either at 
local banks, at the post-office, or with in- 
vestment dealers. The bonds will be legal 
investment for all purposes and will be 
exempt from all forms of taxation. 
It is an assured fact that a new race of 
bond buyers will be created by the Gov- 
ernment’s offering. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. I should greatly appreciate an expression of 
opinion from you as to a comparison of the first 
preferred stock of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, and.any one of the following railway 
stocks. In other words, assuming the purchase 
price and dividend yield to be the same, would any 
of the railway stocks have advantages over the gas 
stock on account of greater distribution of risk, etc., 
for a business man who can keep a reasonably close 


watch upon the same ? 


Northern Pacific common........... 7 

Lehigh Valley ($50 par)............ 10 68 
Baltimore and Ohio common........ 5 T5le 
Great Northern preferred.......... 7 113 
COUEGNTE PRGEEG. « o0.0000.0: cccccccce 6 93 
SE Ss ac cecccseccaccecese 8 135 


A. In the first place, the present prices 
and yields of the railway stocks mentioned 
are not the same. No comparison based on 
an assumption like the one suggested would 
be of practical value in the face of this fact. 
In the case of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
preferred you have an investment repre- 
senting to a large extent actual cash ad- 
mitted to have gone into the properties. 
The integrity of these properties is pre- 
served through the supervision of the Rail- 
road Commission of California, one of the 
best commissions in the United States. The 
dividend on the preferred stock is being 
earned by a safe margin; in fact, there is 
every reason to suppose that the 6 per cent 
rate can easily be maintained. The common 
stock is now paying dividends at the rate of 
5 per cent per year. The Commission has, 
we believe, signified its willingness to allow 
earnings up to 8 per cent on the present 
common stock capitalization, $34,035,858. 
The outstanding preferred amounts to 
$23,669,157. 
Of the railway stocks which you mention, 
Southern Pacific common is the one sellin 
nearest the quotation for Pacific Gas an 
Electric preferred. Southern Pacific has paid 
6 per cent since 1908. The outstanding com- 
mon stock amounts to $272,677,906. It has 
a more active market and has often sold 
above par. It is both an investment and a 
speculative stock. The dividend, though not 
earned by as large a margin of ality as 
that of Pacific Gas sstavel in recent years, 
seems assured under normal conditions. 





farm mortgages such as are adverti in 


From its railway operations alone the 
Southern Pacific earned during the year 
ended June 30, 1916,11 per cent on its 

After fifty years, we hold the confidence of a wide clientele common stock. This is considerably im 
of individual investors and banking institutions. If you are | excess of the record for previous years. 
seeking to invest some capital to best advantage, avail 
self of our facilities and experience. Your bank has pro! 
dealt with us, or can advise you about us. 

Our booklet “‘ Investing $100 to $10,000” will interest 
prospective investors as well as those more experienced. 


Q. I should like your advice on the investment 
of a thousand dollars. Of course I should like as 


9 May 
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Stocks & Bonds 


RAILROAD, INDUSTRIAL AND 
PUBLIC UTILITY CO.’S 


may be purchased through us outright 
for cash or on conservative margin. 
Complete facilities for the careful ex- 
ecution of all investment or brokerage 
business, whether in 


ODD LOTS 
100 SHARES 


Your mail or telegraphic orders will 
receive careful individual attention. 

We will suggest a list of investments 
which at present prices yield a liberal’ 
income. It will simplify matters if you 
give an approximate idea of amount you 
contemplate investing and whether you 
wish to purchase outright or otherwise. 


Write for List No. 46 of ‘‘ Investment Suggestions ’’ 


SHE ere CAN 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 


nti 


Our Partia Payment PLan—— 
of investment in Standard Stocks 
and Bonds gives the Small Inves- 
tor all the advantages of the New 
York Stock Exchange Market. 


Particulars mailed on request. 
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American Foreign Securities 5s....... 1919 
Anglo-French 5s 192 


Deb. % 
Northern ific Prior Lien Reg. 4s. .1997 
Northern Pacific Gen. Lien Reg. 3s. ..2047 
seaboard Air Line 1st Con. 6s 

San Francisco T: 





Write to Department C, 41-43 Exchange Place, New York, | large an income as possible, but the investment ; 
must we safe. m _—— journal — * pe . ter & i O d d L t 
issues for one who desires to be above fear of loss’ G PAAR 
Price. Yield. ft Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
ag tp eg First 5s, 1937. ‘tees pee 4.96 or Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. , 
* ty > 2 ¥; x LY a 
ae ee re Bit New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. # 
What is your opinion of these ? Do you consider z edi Oo VA 
° . . 


e “it Bridgeport,Conn. New Haven, Conn. if 
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NEW YORK | Outlook a good investment, and why? And will 
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lease tell me if the 7 per cent bonds (Califor- 
treet Improvement) would be safe ? The in- 
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First National Bank 


Bond Service 


1 


Our “Book of Bonds” con- 
tains one of the most complete 
lists of offerings of Municipal 
and Public Utility bonds in 
the United States. 
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| 
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Denominations $100, $500 
and $1,000, yield 4% to 6%. 
You may have this book for the 
asking. Write for Book “D.” 
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BOND DEPARTMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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YOUR OWN JUDGMENT 


Must tell you that the Dairy Farm Mortgage 
is at the present time the safest of all securities. 
No matter what may happen, the security 
back of our farm mortgages will increase 
in value. 
Write for . ** The Dairy Farm 
Mortgage’. it is interesting — gratis. 
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arkham May (ompan 
FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
1226 First National Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SUUMINMANMUAAINIAALUTU. UTLEY 








If you are interested in Farm Mortgages write us for 
particulars regarding 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES 


They have stood the test of time. Interest paid 
promptly when due. 

No foreclosures in nearly sixty years. 

You can safely invest any amount. 


Ask for List No. 58 


A-G:Danforth-&-©| 
~anignban nnn ee. ae 


CAUTION 


‘THE public is cautioned 

against paying money 
for subscriptions to The 
Outlook to unknown persons 
representing themselves to be 
authorized by the publishers 
to solicit and accept subscrip- 
tions, as we employ no agents 
in our circulation work. 

All orders for subscriptions 
should be sent direct to this 
office or through some reliable 
subscription agency, whose 
representatives should always 
present proper credentials. 

THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
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Questions and Answers (Continued) 
come is so attractive on these that it would seem 
they would be immediately taken up unless there 
is something undesirable about them. What I am 
looking for is a safe and permanent investment. 


A. The Duluth and Iron Range First 5s, 
1937, and the St. Paul and Northern Pacific 
First 6s, 1923, are both very nighly re- 
garded, and with good reason. Both are 
underlying liens on properties of railway 
systems earning very largely in excess of 
all bond interest requirements. 

In all cases where financial advertisers 
are using space in The Outlook we have 
made investigations which have convinced 
us of the character and reliability of the 
firms in question. It is impossible for us, 
of course, to vouch for the integrity of 
every loan offered by these concerns. The 
important consideration is, however, that the 

eople themselves should be reliable people. 
The farm mo e bankers, for instance, 
who are advertising in The Outlook are 
thoroughly substantial and _ established 
houses, which are lending money at a con- 
servative rate on less t fifty per cent 
valuations. 

With reference to your inquiry on Cali- 
fornia Street Improvement Bonds, after 
you have obtained and read the circular 
describing these bonds and the method of 
their issuance you will have realized that 
the safety of any particular street improve- 
ment bond depends entirely on the value 
of the property on which it is a lien. 

Every street improvement bond issued 
under the California statute is made a lien 
prior to the lien of any existing or future 
mortgage. It attaches to the yes of prop- 
erty improved, regardless of title. If the 
property is worth something in excess of 
the improvement lien, but less than the 
amount of an outstanding mortgage, the 
improvement lien, if it is in default, must be 
taken care of first in event of foreclosure. 

If an improvement is unwarranted, and 
if it is ae for the purpose of opening up 
speculative property, it follows that the 
improvement bond will be a speculative 
investment. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Many of the investment bankers publish 
booklets and literature for the informa- 
tion of prospective investors. The follow- 
ing is a list of booklets which may be 
obtained by writing to the investment 
houses issuing them, mentioning The 
Outlook, or by writing direct to the Finan- 
cial Editor of The Outlook: 

““Bond Topics” and Booklet 0-200. A. H. 
Bickmore & Co., 111 Broadway, New York City. 

Farm Mortgages—List No. 58. A. G. Danforth 
& Co., Washington, Ill. 

Public Utility and Municipal Bonds—Book ‘ D.” 
Bond _ Department, First National Bank, Milwau- 

ee, Wis. 

Partial Payment Plan—Descriptive Booklet. C. I. 
Hudson & Co., 66 Broadway, New York City. 

Booklet ‘‘ Investing $100 to $10,000.’ Hambleton 
& Co., Dept. C, 41-43 Exchange Place, New York 
City, or 12-14 South Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Profit-Sharing Timber Bonds—Booklet "T-214. 
James D. Lacey Timber Company, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Booklet ‘‘ The Dairy Farm Mo e.”? Mark- 
ham & May Company, 1227 First National Bank 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Guaranteed First Mortgages—Booklet O. The 
Mortgage Guarantee Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Booklet ‘‘ $100 Bonds.” John Muir & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York. 

General Bond List—Circular Z-59. The National 
City Company, National City Bank Building, New 
York City. 

Farm Land Bonds—Circular No. 979-Z. Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co., 10 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

‘Investment Suggestions ”’—List No. 46. Shel- 
don-Morgan & Co., 42 Broadway, New York City. 
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‘A New Plan by Old Interests’’ 





1000 WOODEN SHIPS 


requiring more than 
1,000,000,000 Feet 
OF LUMBER 


—and this is but a tithe 
of the extra demand for 
lumber which is press- 
ing NOW. Add to this 
the normal demand and 
the enormous extra de- 
mand which will come 
with the close of the 
war and you can see 
that the lumber indus- 
try isin a position more 
favorable than formany 
years. 


LACEY 


Profit-Sharing Bonds 


(lst Mortgage) are based on 
growing timber. The name 
of Lacey has been standard 
in the timber field for many 
years. Timber values are con- 
stantly rising and now will 
rise faster than ever. Lacey 
Bonds will carry large profits. 





Experienced investors wisely 
see in the present world-sit- 
uation reasons for conserving 
their principal by SAFE as 
wellas profitable investments. 
Lacey Profit-Sharing Bonds 
(1st Mortgage) are ideal for 
this purpose on account of 
their profit feature in addition 
to 6% and absolute safety. 
Convenient denominations of 





$100, $500, $1000 


YOU ARE INVITED TO READ THE 
HIGHLY INTERESTING BOOKLET 
T-214 WHICH EXPLAINS THE EX- 
CEPTIONAL CONDITIONS ON WHICH 
THE BONDS ARE BASED. WE SUG- 
GEST PROMPT APPLICATION. 


‘JAMES D 


ACEY |IMBER ©. 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For 37 years the name of Lacey has 
been synonymous with conserva- 
tive success in timber investment. 
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Your Summer Vacation 


Alaska, the Pacific Coast, and the National Parks for those plan- 
ning extended trips ; the Maine Woods, the Wisconsin and Minnesota 
Lakes, the Adirondacks, for a back-to-nature vacation ; the New Eng- 
land and Jersey Coast as well as the Great Lakes resorts for the lovers 
of salt and fresh water boating and bathing ; the mountain resorts of New 
England and New York—these offer an endless variety to choose from. 

We shall be glad to assist teachers who are 
Education Association Convention at Portlan 
and will make suggestions for stop-overs, hotels, ete. There is no charge to 
Outlook readers for this service. All letters of i inquiry should be sent to 


THE TRAVEL AND RECREATION BUREAU 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 
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lanning to attend the National 
- Oregon, with their itineraries 
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Hotels and Resorts 





Hotels and Resorts 
NEW YORK 





NEW JERSEY 








poe an-’ Resorts Hotels and Resorts 
LULR A D . aes MAINE 
THE CHAMPERNOWNE 


The ‘Cliff House 


at the foot of PIKE’S PEAK 


baths. 


KITTERY POINT, 
and improved. Rooms en suite with 
HORACE MITCHELL, 


Enlarged 
rivate 
Trop. 


ME. 





The largest and most attractive resort hotel 
in Colorado, with every modern convenience. 
Magnificent view of mountains. Numerous 
attractions ; tennis, dancing, golf, horseback 
tiding, indoor swimmin te Sol, motoring, 
mountain climbing. Wonderful, bracing c 

Famous medicinal mineral springs. 


PARIS HILL, MAINE 


THE BEECHES’ 
. recreation and health. 
hite —, ee Baths, electricity. 22d 


bet 
De CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND 


SANIT. 


ARIUM 
ARs 900 feet. 





ma\ 
For full information address 
The Cliff House, Manitou Springs, Colo. 


_ CONNECTICUT 








golf, 
trol 


CEAN HOUSE, 
Me. Leading hotel. 
and cold water in rooms. 
bathing, fishing. 
ley rides. Book let. W. J. SIMPSON. 


€ 


York Beach 

Private baths, hot 

Orchestra, tenni: 
roads. Beautifu 





‘Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class inall res oapecta, 


MASSACHUSETTS 








home comforts. H. M. Hrroencock, 
Est. 


Blythewood Sanitarium {i 
BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 


New York’s most attractive suburban_sani- 
tarium. A combination of country life and met- 


HOTEL PURITAN 





th 
Your inquiries gla 
and our poontct 














idly answered 
mailed —y~> 













ropolitan convenienc 28, superior location, & 





high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 





CAPE 
coD 


THE PINES O@3&2 | 


Boating, bathing. Booklets. N. ¢ _ 


Marblehead, Mass. 


THE LESLIE 
Opened March 30—for Season 1917 
= quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Pri- 
ths. Descriptive booklet. 





Healthful climate. Wholesome tood. 
Rest and recreation. $20-$25 per week. 


WAKE ROBIN INN 


— 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 

A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
tients. Also elderly peo; 

arriet E. Reeves, M. Db 


- requiring 
elrose, Mass. 





Lakeville, Conn. 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn, 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 
the year. - ideal place to rest. Two hours 
from New York. Write for booklet 

Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Deaseteter 











HOTEL EDWARD 


Pigeon Cove, Rockport, Mass. 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
A first-class “‘ New York City” hotel. 

European plan. Booklet. 
L. M. WILSON, Proprietor. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A high-class 
sanitarium with comforts and f 

rivate home. Established 1907. 
ton. Individual treatment. 
DR. HAMMOND, West Newton, Mass. 


Woodlawn Sanitarium ppiteptics 


lace combining facilities of a 





om of a 
8 =e from 
Booklet. 


HOTEL PALMER *4*84°°”’ 
Open all the 

Ideal resort for rest, oun rt, Thealth and 
recreation. aumins water ; private en 


Of the Burnham C 
on-Lake-Cham plain, o 





orchestra; dan 
Rates $2.50 per day or $d. pet rwosk — 
pve bh plan. i DOLB SEY, Mer. 





ESSEX AND SUSSEX 
HOTEL AND COTTAGES 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 
DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 
Will Open Saturday, June 23 
The de luxe Hotel of the Atlantic Coast 
Cottage System Open June 16 
Hot and cold sea wats) in all bathrooms. Book- 
pe Os ne 8 om se Se, New York. F. T. 
E. er, in ghange. 
‘Phone v anderbilt 200, or Plaza Hote 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Mountainview Farm co#ficr 
A eH yg summer home overlooking 
lake, with magnificent mountain scenery. 
Fresh bie from farm. Modern improvements, 
Marr Kimpatt, R. F. D. 5, Lakeport, N. H. 


tions of a yh 
The club affords an et 
accommodation. The boating 


ible. References requi: 


ADIRONDACKS 


THE CRATER CLUB 

Settlement, Essex- 

ers to families of re- 

moderate te rates the attrac- 
e shore in a locality 

with a remarkable record for healthfulness. 


lain table and 
safe, there are 


attractive walks and drives, and the points of 
interest in the Adirondacks are easily access- 


information 


For 
address Miss MARGA ‘ARET. FULLER, 
Club Mgr., 61 East 77th St., New York. 





as Ie 
-, Om 
Ms 


st 


titude 


course. Tennis and c 

bles. Fine dairy. Furai 

provements. Terms $17 to so 
cial rates for season. 


Valley. Trout fishing. 
ing. Golf_links, nine roquet, es 


HURRICANE LODGE 


and COTTAGES 
im THE ts ¢ 


rd Comfortable, yor ty AL 
xtensive 


330 per reek. ook, Spe 


Manager, Hurricane, tae Co., wy Be 





The SWIFT RIVER INN 


Passaconaway, N. H. 

The Inn accommodates about thirty people 
and replaces the ines oy ae way House, which 
was burned last — It_is under new man- 
agement and is t oroughly’ podem @ build- 
ing and equipment. It is fif - les from 
the railroad at Conway. be easi 
by motor. The valle 4h 200 feet I high and is 
a wonderful center for > mnie climbing, as 
it is inthe oot a heart of the White Mountains, 








at the maway and Chocorua 
Mountains. ins. There is > © enoahent trout fishing. 
For further particulars address 


Miss LOUISE B. CRAIG, Conway, N. H. 
NEW YORK CITY 












If Coming to New~York 
“Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


THE CLENDENING You" 


: a Bieeutel of f aint reeaa 

Subwa: Hotel o 

Retne went at the following Rates 

a ee: * _ Per eek: Par- 
and a 1 o1 











A Select Family and Transient Hotel. 








Ideal location. Modern appointments and 
homelike. Good table. Anperaan plan. $2.50 
up per day. Special rates by week or month. 
Booklet. IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 


MAINE 


MAR INE. ROBINHOOD INNand 
A ITTAGES, Baile Island, 
Me. Wil open June 15. Bat ing fishing, 
sailing. For circular, Miss MAS EY, 5000 
Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 

Send for copy of 
“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 


NEW JERSEY 





(1 or 2 
, $2.00 "00, r Parlor, 2 
oan ag Be ey. $. te 
50 per —_ Parlor, 3 ire and Bath 


to 6 Persons), $4.00 to $5.00 
to6 Fen for Booklet C and pat ae city. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Combines every coqueriense, end home 


comfort, and commends itse le of 
tt wishing to live on American Plan 


3 F 








Trundy S pring | Farm 


me. 

A remodeled farm-house with i acres of 
woods and fields and trout brook. Large airy 
sleeping-rooma, good table. Offers rest_and 
recreation. Grorer W. Davis, Buxton, Me. 


si Sow er Farmhouse and Cabins, 
Oxford Co., Hanover, Me. Foothills 
of the White Mountains. Cabins by the sea- 
son, modern conveniences, kitchenettes. 








Lake Parlin House ¢ fits 
In heart of Maine woods on beautiful lake. 
Haney B. McKenney, Jackman Station, Me. 





individual case 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A quiet, restful health resort among the hills* 
of northern New Jersey. 
dry, ———_—s air. 


a 
ee th 
(oh most chronic ailmen 


ing cause Lae aT: scientific stud: 
klet sent on application. 





e under medical supervision. 
at there is a curable physical 


Large sunny porch ; 
il forms of hydrother- 


its, we seek the no 
of each 


and be within easy reach of social and dra- 


matic centers. 
Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 





$2.00 per Cm fg mee meals. 
Illustra Booklet aE sent upon 
request. JO. . TOLSON. 
53 Washing- 


‘HOTEL JUDSON 53 satan 
m Memorial Church. 


adjpining Judso 
with without bath. 50 per day, 


— meals. Special rates for two wee! 


Disgos oy to Marcy. Hi: 
scenery. Beau’ i 


forr rent. 


ADIRONDACKS 
Interbrook kk Lodge and Cottages 
LEY, N. ¥. 


‘hest mountains, 
illustrated book- 


dest sce 
fet. $12 and up. Abo. Spe 9-room residence 
M. E. LUCK, Proprietor. 





of Riccareeque, wo 


ies. Open May 1. 


HUNTERS’ HOME 


IN THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


A healthful, homelike resort in the midst 
wooded mountains at altitude 


of 1 Trout streams 
vicinity. Beautiful walks and drives. Livery 
in connection with house. Special rates for 


JAMES SPENCER LAVERTY 
Elizabethtown, N. Y. 





Now Open 
mobile map. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Blue wounéats, Lake, N. Y. 
ood Good 
Beautiful scenery. Write for booklet or auto- 
M. T. MERW. 


pr. 





will Sonal Man. for a stop or 


May-J une wee 


ARE RE AF ats . 
Plymouth Inn, Shpctan Fiaine, 


Sly rates 


HES GouUNtTEy Is eat 





The Gleason Health Resort 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
ILLUSTRATED BooKLET ON REQUEST 
Dr. John C. Fisher, Resident Physician 
E. B. Gleason, Propr. 





26 years of 
gale, dependable =a ethi: 
fort and convenien 


fas a x 


“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, gust, restful and homelike. Over 
successful po gg 
etd mn 


lity. Di ood f th Tt 
rior quali’ isorder of lo pervouss 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, 8 iD 
Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, 


= 





mmodations for 75. 


at main house, 





Location very central. Convenient 





to all elevated and street car lines. 


Ww. 


Acco’ 25 cottages, 
without housekeeping facilities. Best of meals 


Gard i pring a itt ful 
wu le water. » 

retreat in time oof H. BUCKELL, 
Huletts landing, Lake | George, N.Y 


The Lakeside Inn 


with or 


season 


























venience 
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Bathing 
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Not a bo: 
summer 

E. B. S¢ 
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MEAD 
Operated 
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Hotels and Resorts 


THE OU 





Hotels and Resorts 





TLOOK 





Boys’ Camps 








sl 





NEW YORK 


VERMONT 








1841 


est. 


Sanford Hall, 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Yomfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

ark, flower and_ vegetable am 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
DEAN HOUSE ©*hoyhep?° 


Cottages to rent for season. , on Ku. 
cation. A. H. D. , Prop. 


The WILKINSON HOUSE Boat of cave ven 


tuberculous _ patients. priate, 
modern conveniences and Lay Sleeping 
porches. Location ideal. Free Boo! 


HOW would you like to live for 2 or 3 weeks or 
months, in cottage or hotel, on a strip of land 


VIRTUALLY SIX MILES AT SEA? 
Where there are congenial neighbors and all 
of the ee ee a Where the breeze 
seldom stops b! where neating. bath- 
ing and fishing one daily _ - where 
the cost is reasonable. you know thate 


POINT O’ WOODS, L.I. 


only 50 miles from New York, is such a place ? 
Direct inquiries to C. W. NASH, Supt., Point 0’ Woods, L. L. 




















MEREDITH INN 
In the Catskills 
Beautifully situated in the foothills 


2200 feet high. Quiet country sur- 
roundings. Private suites, sleeping 
porches, shower-baths, electric lights, 
steam heat. Outdoor sports. Moderate 
rates. Booklet. 


MEREDITH, DELAWARE CO., N.Y. 





Brown Swan Club 


Thomson Court, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Rooms with bath, fireplace, elec tric lights. 
Attractive bungalows with every modern con- 
venience to rent with Club service. Booklet 
on request. Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Boating, 
Bathing os pPanci ancing 
RICE, Mgrs. 


LOOKOUT FARM 


Not a boarding-house, not a hotel, but your 
ey! home. | 2,050 feet elevation. 
E. B. SOUTHW ORTH, Trout Creek, N. Y. 


MEADS MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Operated 52 years under same m: 
Elevation 2,000 ft. 8 miles from rail 
the best. klet on request. ANNIE D 
MEAD, Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. 


PENNSYLVANIA _ 


LINDEN | |" Ideal bay = ope 
‘0 Get 
Doylestown, Pa. | ‘An frome S devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricit: 
Hy drotherapy. Apply for circular 
Rosert LippruvcoTrr WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


























° © Fortreatment 
Easton Sanitarium of the nervous 
or mentally ill. Superior location; skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa 


The Walter w niger s pack, 


Leading Mountain Health P oy “Unex- 
celled facilities for special treatments, baths, 
massage; all under physician’s care. Won- 
derful climate. Terms moderate. Booklet. 


VERMONT 


\HESTER, VT. The Maples. Delight- 
/ ful summer home. Cheerful, large, air 
rn ome, pure water, bath, hot and cold: bons 
plizza, croquet, tine roads. Terms reasonable. 
I t. exchanged. The Misses SERGEANT. 











Same Old Cook 
THE TAVERN 


GRAFTON, VERMONT 
E. A. Laurence, Prop. Folder upon request. 


Lake Dunmore Hotel 


In heart of the Green Mountains on beauti- 
ful mountain lake. A first-c summer 
hotel with mod _ equipment throughout. 
Broad, well-shaded —_ overlooking water. 
Fine boating and — . Golf course. Numer- 
ous drives and wal on application. 

C. A. Cole, Mere ‘Lake Dunmore, Vt. 


Hitchcock Farm F<?! ¢27™ 
Meunteine. ag scenery; good 

ortable accommodations ; Eve 
einen tooes. $10 to $12. Box 115, Pittsford, Vt 














Camp Cobbossee 


15th Season: On beautiful Lake Cobbossee- 
Contee, under fragrant Maine pines. Give 
our boy a chance to e wholesome out- 
oor sports under ideal conditions, where his 
natural manly instincts will develop into firm 
character under the supervision of leadin; 
college men as councillors. Best, equip 
healthiest and most popular Camp in Amasice: 
refined surroundings and influences. Write 
today for interesting booklet and full infor- 


mation. 
R. L. MARSANS, Director, 
Shandaken Institute, Shandaken, New York. 
H. R. MOONEY, Advisory Director. 


DAN BEARD 


Woodcraft Camp and School 


In charge of the famous 
Scout himself. On shore 
of beautiful Pennsylvania 
mountain lake. Dan Beard 











The Dorms 3orces == 


Shade, sports, good table. Near R. R. and 
trolley. P50 guests. Varied amusements, 


will bole you make a real American of 
your boy. ake muscle, mind,, morals, 
Winter Quarters, 








88 Bowne Ave., Flushing, L. I. 








drives, walks, automobile trips and mo 
climbing. $10 up. Box A, Poultney, y t. 


Adults’ Camps 
Come to CAMP SACANDAGA 


he Adirondacks 
Gotinges my Tents. Recreation for out-of- 
door lovers. Send for folder. ress C: 
T. Meyer, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 











Back Log| 2.2" 
Camp on ae 


INDIAN LAKE 
The Adirondacks 


If you want to take your vacation in the 
woods, to spend your days on lakes, inlets, 
and trails, and your evenings and nights by 
the anew, to fish, study birds and flowe’ 
and climb mountains, to have the company o! 
enthusiastic campers, and the guidance of a 
family who are experts in wilderness outing, 
send for the booklet on the “ Back 
Idea.” T. K. BROWN, Jr., Haverford, Pa. 


SUNSET CAMP and 
BUNGALOWS 


Where you do not have to dress for dinner. 
Booklet and references. 
R. Bennett, Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


YORK CAMPS £°0X BAKE, 


In famous Rangeley aan —. a of 
mountains facing lake. Private cabins 
with open fires, . bath and hot and cold water. 
pone dining-room, Golf within easy reach ; 

e. Boating, bathing, fishing, mountain 
elim : ing. tables one mile = cam , Surmianes 
pea vege A pou ry, ce mi 
Booklet. EWis ORK, Prop. 











Ce Lin eriong, Clemons, N. Y. 

the shore of Pine Lake. Includes tov actes 
of wildest Adirondack woodlands. Extensive 
groves of pine and white birch. Hunting, fish- 
ing, swimming, canoeing, tennis. Tramps to 
surrounding mountain peaks, Lake George, 
and Lake Champlain. Dancing in the Lodge. 
Excellent meals. Spring water. Cabins and 
tents, $12 up. Private parties can_ be en- 
tirely i solated mces required. Man- 
coun B. ROBINSON TU W. 85t. "st. ms Ee 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN Yimctr "bose ex: 
clusively. 13th season. Make your boy —— 


—~ strong by outdoor life, including 
-7 nature study, manual training, all 


sports and avenaing. » L yy 
incon ‘High School, Jersey City, N. J. 


Girls’ Camps 





BALCONY BUILDING 


CAMP 
NASKATUCKET 


SEASHORE CAMP & SUMMER SCHOOL 
For Girls 150 Acres 
Specially designed balconied build- 
ing. Dietary important. Poultry, dairy, 
v — and fruit gardens on estate. 
Tses : ne painting, 
sondalien. silversmithy e-mmaking, 
embroidery, indoor and outdoor gar- 
ome, tutoring. 
Spo ports: Swimming, motor boating, 
golf, tennis, horseback riding, fencing, 
Srohery, fishing. 


Miss WINIFRED V. BLANCHARD 
165 Madison Ave., New York City 
Mr. P. C. HEADLEY, Jr., Fairhaven, Mass. 














M2 amp for Boys, Lake Mattawa, 
Catekiil Mts. Only 4 hts. from N. Y.City. 
aeeee crovetion, Finest ome. Ages 7-16 
— res. Purest water, safe, sanitary, 2 
oi water and) land nd ports F mepers tae tutor- 
ing. Illus. booklet. W Mas- 
see Country School, bow EK, "Bronxviile, N. Y. 


CAMP SOKOKIS for Boys 


Bridgton Maine Long Lake 
All activities. . Best of food, fun, 
training. Chance 
0 , a patti serv - (super- 
Booklet and plan. 
O. E. FERRY, ieneees Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAMP MONADNOCK 


JAFFREY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Altitude 1,180 feet. Boys 915 years. Water 
sports. Canoeing. Athletics. oa” Moun- 
tain climbing. Carpentry. Tuto 
FREDERICK 8. ERNST, A. B. Direc tor, 
34 Harrington St., Newtonville, Mass. 
Gentleman’s 


CAMP BEACO private estate 


000 acres. Long Lake, Adirondack Mts 
N. Y. Superior = camp. for refined boys. Send 
for handsome booklet. Terms maodecnbe 

107 West 76th St., Suite B, N. Y. 


ABBOTT HILL 
RECREATION SCHOOL 


For boys who must tutor. Breaks the long 
vacation with 5 weeks’ profitable study. The 
oetene yy and delightful location 

hool provide incentive to 
y and endless varieties of recreation. 
Opens July 18. FARMINGTON, Maine. 


CAMP WACHUSETT 


For Boys. Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 
15th season. 7 balms Boating, tishing, ca 
noeing, owimaming. A letics plained accord- 
ing to Physical al lity of each boy. No tents. 
Fisher huts. Music, games and a good time 
every night. Tutoring if desired. References. 
Booklet. Rev. Lorin Webster, L.H.D., 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. i. 




















Boys’ Camps _ 


- Girls’ Camps 








Windsor Mountain 


CAMPS 


FOR BOYS HILLSBORO, N. H, 


ULY and August ; also fall and 

winter. 1,570 acres with two 
lakes and Mt. Windsor—2,000 feet. 
Permanent kiosks, water-power 
mill, electric lights. Machine and 
handerafts. All field and water 
sports, overnight hikes, log cabin 
making, s¢ scouting, large playhouse 
for rainy days. Preparedness and 
play with safety our aim. Ilus- 
trated booklet. 

Address 


The MANAGER, 48 Boylston St., Boston 











SEBAGO -WOHELO 


A Girls’ Camp on Sebago Lake 

Unique combination of lake, mountains and 
sea. Complete equt ment for every phase « of 
camp life. Horse riding. Crafts. Each girl 
in the personal care of Dr. and Mrs. Luther 
Halsey Gulick, Founders of the Camp Fire 
Girls. Booklet. Mrs. CHARLOTTE V. GULICK, 
Director, South Casco, Maine. 


Beau Rivage 
poate JUTH, N. H. French camp 
for girls. Salt water swimming, canoeing, 
golf, tennis, horseback riding, basket ball: 
music, tutoring, etc. Address Miss Wimberly, 
Secretary, 57 E. 74th St., New York C ity. 


. 
Penobscot Cam mp for Girls 
PENOBSCOT B > ME. 

The ideal place to send your children. Health 
and safety our first consideration. Dancing 
and outdoor — under supervision of physi- 
cal director. Music and languages if desired. 
Experienced councilors. Write for booklet. 
Mrs. W.C. Thompson, 153 W. 73d St.,N.Y.City. 











Thorn Mt. Tutoring School 


and Camp for Boys 


JACKSON, N. H. Altitude 1,600 feet. 
Big log cabin. All outdoor sports. Mountain 
climbing, woodcraft and tutoring. A Yay 16 
combination of play and study. G. 
Busuee, A.B., B.D., Director, Byfield, Mass. 








UANSET 


The Cape Cod Camp for Girls 
Established 05. Swimming, canoeing, sail- 
ing—safest conditions, expert instruction; 
land sports, pageantry, horseback riding. Ex- 
ceptional equipment and location. Separate 
camp for litt ere Unusual results in health 
and vigor. Mrs. EK. A. W. Hammatt, 
704 Commonwealth Av., Newton Center, Mass. 











Sargent pea Cine 








Peterboro, N. H. Dr. D. A. Sargent, Pres. 
Two camps, Seniors, 14-24; Juniors, 8-13 


Carefully directed physical wy? ] 
preparation for peace or war. All Field 
hnd Water Sports. Horseback Riding and 
Drivmg, Arts and Crafts, First, Aid In- 
struction, Nature Study, Dramatics, Sing- 
ing and Dancing. Canoeing and camping 
on picturesque lakes. Monadnock an¢ 
other mountain trips. Safety and health 
our first consideration. In spite of - eed 
expense our rates are not incre: 


For illustrated booklet address 
The Secretary, 16 Everett Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





WynonaCamp 


For Girls Fairlee, Vt. 


Home comforts with outdoor life 
—electric light, running water, 
rustic sleeping bungalows. Ideal 
camp site im pine grove facing 
beantiful mountain lake. Canoe- 


ing, swimming, tennis, golf, 
horseback riding, mountain 
hikes. For recreation, music 
and dancing. Healthful, enjoy- 


able life. Careful supervision. 
Arts, crafts, tutoring. Rate, 
$250. References required. 


For catalog and views address 
The Director, 260 Summer St, Fitchburg, Mass. 











THE HANOUM CAMPS 


THETFORD, VERMONT 


Between the White and Green Moun- 
tains. Hill Camp for girls under 16—Lake 
Camp over 16. ney gypsy through the 
mountains, ride horseback, swim, canoe 
on lake and river, design gowns, jewelry, 
baskets, leather articles and pottery, 
cook by the campfire, dance and sing 
with us next summer. Our girls go home 
strong in body, mentally alert and in- 
spired with hi thest feos" For illustra- 
tions and book. let ad 


Mr. and Mrs. C. H. ~~ Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N, Y." City 


YAMP KENJOCKETEE (Beyond 

/ the Multitude). For Girls. Inthe wooded 
hills of Vermont. Tennis, basket-ball, swim- 
ming, canoeing, horseback riding. Bungalows. 
Junior and Senior departments. ddress 
Mr. and Mrs. James W. Tyson, Jr., Malvern, 
Pa., until June 15, and then south "Strafford, 
Vt., or Miss E. F. Srrincer, Hingham, Masa. 

















82 
Girls’ Camps 


THE OUTLOOK 


Tours and Travel 


Real Estate 





SEA PINES cen iii 


> Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 


» On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines 
» Personality School. 1,000 feet of shore 
» front. Abundance of resinous pines. At- 
» tractive dining ; cabins and tents. 
» Breezy, new ¢ nog pavilion overlooking 
p the sea. Safe boating and swimming. 
» Sports. Horseback riding. Esthetic danc- 
» ing. Handicrafts. Corrective gym- 
; nastics. =Eperieee ed Sea Pines 
>» Teachers. utoring if desired. Excel- 
» lent advantages in Art and Music. Special 
p attention ag to physical and mental 
» hygiene. Six weeks of wholesome and 
ennobling outdoor life. $125 for six weeks. 
> Special arrangements for longer season. 
: Address 
» Miss FAITH BICKFORD, 
> THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M. 
4 Brewster, Mass., Box I 





24.4444444444444444444444444444A4 
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The Tela-Wauket Camps 


r Gir 
ROXEU RY, VERMONT 

In the very heart of the Green Mountains. 
Rustic bungalows, —— ball with fire- 

lace. Music, danci ing, fames Private pond. 

‘lay tennis courts. ikes, ‘campin; rips. 
Riding over mountain roads and trails. Rid- 
ing and instruction free. All Gommatiees posi- 
tions filled. | trated ponte 

and Mrs. C. ROYS 

10 Bowdoin St., Gauibrides, Mass. 


OR 
Camp Arey airs 
On Keuka Lake, N. Y. 
A Camp of individuality which develops a 
sound mind in a sound body. Booklet. 
Mrs. M. A. Fontaine, Roslyn, N. ¥. 








Apartments 
aAneti. Furnished Apartment 


to sublet overiccking W ashin pon 
Square Park, in the Hotel Holl 

New York City; a parlor, two bedrooms ped 
bath ; for two persons, $50 a week, including 
table board ; for three persons, $60 a week, 
including table board ; references eS 
Address Apartment 4503, Hotel — 
Washington Square West, New York C ity 


Property Wanted 
WANTED—A Property 


suitable for a boarding-school for 
boys. Principal, 6,519, Outlook. 


Tours and Travel 

















In the 


Canadian Pacific Rockies 
For Open-Air Enthusiast—Recreation Seeker 
Its Three Giant Mountain Ranges 
are‘ ‘The making of a Se sore of Grander 
Switzerlands.”’ CLLM BING,COACH- 
ING, FISHING, RIDING, RK F- 
ING, WALKING over ALPINE 
TRAILS, SWIMMING in WARM 
SULPHUR POOLS. 
BANFF and LAKE LOUISE 
offer gay social life, music, dancing at 
BANFF sprines HOTEL 
and 
CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE 
At FIELD, GLACIER, SICAMOUS 
and other important points from 
Coast to Coast are Hotels of Canadian 
Pacific Railway Standard. 


Canadian Pacific Railway § 


The World’s Greatest Highway 
Liberal Grepever Privileges 


For full particu ‘ rw 
. ae a vor 


F. R. PERRY, Gen. Agt., Pass. Dept. 
1231 Broadway, New York City 








Outdoor Trips 


California, Alaska, Yosemite. 
Yellowstone, Glacier Park. Booklet. 
> TEMPLE TOURS 
149 Seccnaut Street, Boston 











ara to the Sea 


Nia 





the Rapids 


HE most satisfying trip in America 

for health and recreation. Almost 
1000 miles of lakes, rivers and rapids, 
including the Thousand Islands, the 
exciting descent of the marvelous rap- 
ids, the historic associations of Mont- 
real, Quaint old Quebec, with its 
famous miracle-working shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré and the renowned 
Saguenay River, with its stupendous 
Capes ‘Trinity’? and ‘*‘ Eternity,” 
higher than Gibraltar. 
Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, 
map and guide, to John F. Pierce, Assistant 
Traffic Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, 
121 R. & O. Bidg., Montreal, Canada. 


Canada Steamship Lines 


_ MASSACHUSETTS | 
Northampton, Mass. 


yb J furnished house for July and Anges. 
Apply to MISS MALTBY, 112 Elm Street. 





Hunting and Fishing Preserve 
ABOUT 1,000 ACRES 
For Sale a NORTH WEST MASS. 
3 hours fro: m, 2 hours from Albany. 
ms 1400. Surrounds and carries priva‘ 
ownership lake, 100 pi Stock: with 
Fish and Game. Posted 5 Timber will 
Bay oy’ 10% on investment. Ceveral buildings. 
FRANK P. CROUCH 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





9 May 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 

MALE nurse wants a chronic patient. Rei 
erences. 4,887, Outlook. 

WANTED—Position by graduate nurse as 
nurse or companion to some one wishing t. 
travel this summer. At mg” 4 after Augus: 

Address R. Perrin &t., 





1st. E. . C., 45 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Business Situations 
EXPERIENCED young lady stenographe 
wishes pestiicn, as Pons poe bmn ‘aieee. 
tomed handling co mdence without 
mT en Protestant. nderwood operator. 


MER , eee chauffeur. Colleg+ 
graduate. Expert. 1,898, Outlook. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

bi woman as traveling gepecnion, 





hesham, N. H. To rent for season. Fur- 


nished’ cot’ e, 10 rooms, bath ; ¥ iw 
water. View of Mt. Monadnock. R.F Ac 
dress L. C. M., 222 > 3 8t., aE 





LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Hommes and Cottages, fur- 

nished, for rent and for sale. — pr book- 

lets. SarcEnt & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 





Ten bedrooms ; 
twelve acres land; on the shore of Lake Suna. 
Re. 3: : H., near Hotel Granliden. Apply to 
rs. J. R. Nizsen, 27 W. 88th St., New York. 


NEW JERSEY 
80 4c FA RM—40 now in crops, 
1l-shad — 


hay. Wel 
rth house. Gas, ar artesian — and eo 
roads. Buildings in good condition. ° 
epee ae Val ey and Jersey Cen- 
ay schools. Additional adjacent land 
Ou rehaned. # > GREENE, 
ay Ne, N. J. 


NEW TERK 


he Crater Club on Lake Champlain. 
Furnished ages without h 

cares. References required. Oncular en Lapp 

cation. John B. Burnham, 233 B’way, N. 








cou 

















Real Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


VOR RENT. A good-sized house, fully 

furnished, modern conveniences; 

broad veranda; beautiful situation in_Litch- 
field Hills. L. R. Sanrorp, Cornwall, Conn. 


MAINE _ 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


For Sale or to Let for the Season 
1(-roem cottage, bath, town water, electric 
lights, fireplace, wide veranda, superb view ; 
private boat adios. G. LYMAN SNow, 

4 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ie A M D E FOR RENT 


Two high- 
class and one low-priced cottages. 
. R. PRESCOTT, 














FOR Ss Cottage and land 


fronting on 
Chautauqua Lake ; near steamer landing od 
y 
oe og 8 


Siien; 8 minutes from Assem 
e living-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, 8 Too bathrooms, electric 
ight, hot water; wel it finished and furnished, 
including boat; ample lawn. Price $6,000. 
T. JEF DUNCAN. Washington, Penna. 


AKE CHAMPLAIN. Four shore- 
front camps for rent, furnished. Sand 
beaches for children. 18 miles below Platts- 
burg. Address C. H. Kaston, 1 Broadway, N.Y. 


“ONALEDGE” 


A bape gy Be situated cottage at an eleva- 
tion of 1,200 feet in the eastern Catskills, com- 
manding a magnificent view of the Hudson 
River V alley, ay nam | of living-room, din- 
ing-room, kitchen (running water), 5 sleeping- 
rooms. House thorough] yea a and in ex- 
cellent order. Stable am Iso tennis 
= $350 for season. For information address 

A. C. White, P. O. Box 89, Palenville, N.Y. 














Maine coast. To rent 
for season, furnished 
fireplace, 


Vewtonville, Mass. 
Pemaquid Harbor 


cottage, 7 rooms, > tonning water, 
sea view. $125. 0 





E. Barbour, Augusta, Me. 

JEM UID HARBOR, Maine 
aC or ‘urnished cottages, ——— 
rent $150; six rooms, $125 for season. Danie 


Whitehouse, 22 Pleasant St., Augusta, Maine. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Property for Rent and for Sale 
Farms, furnished houses, estates. 
Wueeter & Tayor, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Berkshire Hills For Rent 
Large Colonial House 


8 open Speman, 3 bathrooms. Beautifully 
located, 1,200 ft. elevation. Electric lights, 


garage. 6,315, Outlook. 
Berkshire Hills, 
For Rent  Sithicia’ Mass: 
Bungplew. 6 rooms, bath. oe, season. 
ITLLER, Cranford, N. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENT your ideas. $9,000 offered for cer- 
tain inventions. Books, “ How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “ What to Invent,” sent free. 
Send rou; en sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. Manufacturers constantly writing us 
for patents we have obtained. We advertise 
hed patent forsale at our expense. Esta! 

hed 20 years. Address Chandlee & Ciandliee, 
patent attorneys, 924 F St., Washington, D 

PRIVATE school. A small, ~enbhed 

irls’ peneting x and day school. Convenient to 

‘ew York and Philadelphia. Capacity enroll- 
ment this year. Registrations pone received 
for next year. Principal desi to_ retire. 
Correspondence pia = a ey ‘G. GH. , se 
Box 1,592, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HELP WANTED 
Business Situations 

INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. Facts sent free. 
Page-Davi is Co., Dept. 32, Page Building, 
Chicago. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED—Mother’s helper. Address Mrs. 
E. R. Myers, Govans, Md., giving full details, 
with references. 

HOSPITALS, cafeterias, schools, —— 
needing dietitians, mai 








NANTUCKET, MASS. 


Furnished Cottages. Ocean front. Squam. 
Quiet. Bathing, boating, fishing. 6-11 rooms. 
$125 up, season. R. E. ARRIER, Passaic, N. J. 








SEASHORE COTTAGE Tel Lets or + a Sete 
«Manomet (Plymouth), Mass. 

electric lights, hot and cold a p—— 4 
enees, open fireplace. Terms moderate. Wm. 
H. Haw.ey, Room 16, State House, Boston. 





ers, secreta’ 
Miss Richards, 49 Westminster 
St., Prov idence, R, 1. 

Teachers and Covernesses 

SCHOOL secretary, eed Bk: English 
teacher, $1, 000 year ; rhesses, nurses, 
housekeepers ; schools, Eosiltes, institutions. 
HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Avenue. 

WANTED.—Southern school desires Ex 
lish instructor. College graduate requi 
Also physical director in same school. 4,890, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Teachers of English, AW. nome 
culture, French, Germen, biol hemat- 
ics, expression. international iaical and Ed- 
ucational Agency, Carnegie Hall, New York. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 

and private schools and colleges. Send for 
bulletin. Albany Teachers’ iauney. Albany, 


PACIFIC Coast? For certification_rules, 
etc., send 2c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 





4,843, Outlook 
REFINED COUPLE give service for rural 
etc. French, tuto e competent 
house! gener. Or intelligent, car care of delicate 
child. §8., 1060 7ist 8 ; >» A 
WIDOW of refinement and cieution wants 
position as companion or housekeeper. Good 
ractical nurse. Broad experience. Accus- 
med respo: sibility. Unencumbered. City, 
coun try, or travel. 8 years present employer. 
“ Winter,” Box O, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
FRENCH-Swise woman wishes summer po- 
sition as teacher-com ~~¥ or chaperon to 
young girls. 4,877, Ou 
DOMESTIC science student, having com- 


pieten two o! ear normal cou 
‘emple University, desires summer position. 
Several years’ 


P ——- home 
management, instruct oung children, 
piano, French. 4 882, Outloo! 
EXPERIENCED, refined ‘Protestant we. 
man degires osition with one in need of 
ch iden’ as companion, infant or 
i — nurse. ig ft) references given, 
Outlook. 


aRADU ATE nurse. Position as companion 
or mary governess. Best — Ad- 
dress Box 13, Bowling Green, Va. 
REFINED widow, agen desires summer 
ition as companion ‘arm or summer 
home. Son, fifteen, to help about place. 4,89, 
Outlook. 
GRADUATE nurse wishes employment. 


y, and typist. 
4,897, Outlook. 
POSITION as attendant to elderly person 
or invalid. 4,861, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 
PA pnt ay win Pay extended experience 
n prep Cony boys for college will es sev- 
-¥ boys du 


the summer, taking them 
under his care during the time, or will travel 
if, prefe: . He is able to take c' e of re- 
views for coming June i naming neces- 
= o 862, Outlook. 
O women desire employment. One is a 
college jo, landscape ening course ; 
six years’ French. Other has had 
much experience as teacher and institution 
manager ; is a good housekeeper, understands 
children’s diet and otk shes German. 
Undoubted references. 4,875, Outlook. 
EXPERIENCED preceptress desires suin- 
mer position as tutor. 4,876, Outlook. 
TEACHER, M.A. degree, experienced in 
tutoring, wishes to tutor this summer. 4,86, 





rence, wines French governess, wide ex- 
Pees Outloo! wishes position. City references. 


SUMMER “TUTORING in Winnipesaukee 
region ; Weirs, Center Harbor, Squam wr 


Mathematics, allied sciences, in. 
ut 
COLLEGE graduate, experienced teacher, 


desires tutoring during summer in Adiron 
dacks. References. 4,872, Outlook. 

YALE graduate student and wife, experi- 
enced university instructors, one or both, 
will tutor during summer. 4,879, Outlook. 

POSITION as governess or companion to 
lady. one girl. References exchanged. 
4,884, Outloo 

ENGLISH teacher wants summer position 
as companion or governess. References ex- 
chang: 4,881, Outlook. 

TUTORING ‘wanted for the summer months 
by a Wellesley graduate now doing suc- 
cessful college Lm gy work in a large 
school ; euperten in ancient and modern: 
history, English, Latin, and algebra. Terms 
stated on application. 4,888, Outlook. 

GRADUATE kindergartner with experi- 
ence as ee om desires position for 
the summer. Outloo! 

REFINED Fae Ne oman wants position as 
nursery governess about July 1. 4,889,Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher of craf 

seedy, , and common branches, for c 

4 years, is open for engagement June 1 
iets Outlook. 
H_ lady, Protestant, experienced 
teacher, wishes summer position. 4,892, 
00! 


MONTESSORI teacher desires position as 
overness in private family for summer. 
vailable June 15. Address Teacher, Box 
1,592, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE handbook free. 
Correspondence courses. American Schoo! 
Home Economics, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ELDERLY or semi-invalid lady requiring 
some care can be accomm: private 
family. New modern house. Southern Berk 
shires. 4,880, Outlook. 

WANTED — Defective yp panes to board 
Address W., Pawling, N 
WIDOW who loves children would care for 
achild in her Florida home. Fresh milk, eggs 
sunshine, sea breezes. Personal care, instruc 
tion, $150 pods wy North this summer ; couk! 
arrange personal interview. 4,893, Outlook. 
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THE GODS IN THE BATTLE’? 


The author of “ The Gods in the Battle,” 
Lieutenant Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, is the 
son of a celebrated father who, before his 
marriage to an American, was a priest—the 
great orator of Notre Dame, Pére Hya- 
cinthe. 

As with Raemaekers, the wn-neutral 
Dutch artist, the Germans would all too 
willingly, and by any means, make way 
with this dangerous democratic foe; for 
Loyson’s political opinions and his frank- 
ness and perfect sincerity, to which is united 
a most attractive personality, have given 
him a position o great influence, espe- 
cially among Socialists, in all countries. 
The editor of “Les Droits de PHomme” 
before the war, he was one of that band of 
zealous Socialists and pacifists who strove 
the most ardently to avoid it ; he is just as 
strenuous in countering the forces of the 
German nation, which, deaf to all persua- 
sion, finally willed the war. 

In spite of his satirical genius and the 
onal of his convictions, Loyson is curi- 
ously gentle both towards his former friends 
and associates whose cynical attitude 
towards the war has shocked him—such 
as Romain Rolland and Bernard Shaw— 
and even towards that peculiar people who 
have ruined a large part of his country and 
its memorials and crucified its inhabitants. 
Perhaps his good nature makes his writ- 
ings the more impressive. In him the 
knightly spirit of the French Chevalier is 
reincarnated. The English translation of 
“The Gods in the Battle” is by Lady 
Frazer, the accomplished wife of the author 
of the “ Golden Bough.” Herself French 
born, the brillianey of the original still lives 
in her version. 

That the astonishment of the generous 
French at neutrality in the face of crimes 
has been equally felt by the great majority 
of Americans is appreciated by Loyson, but 
one cannot help pondering over our meas- 
ure of responsibility as a nation [now at 
last recognized and upheld] after reading 
in the letter—put by the author as though 
written by an American, after the style of 
Bancroft—of the results which would have 
been attained had an immediate protest on 
the invasion of Belgium been issued by 
the American Government. Monsieur Loy- 
son also addresses the Danish philosopher 
George Brandes, who, when aed why he 
did not raise his voice against the German 
invasion, replied: “If I am obliged to 
draw up protestations every time there hap- 
pens in the world an event of which I dis- 
approve, I should have rg else to do,” 

The son of Pére Hyacinthe has inherited 
his father’s oratorical gift. His virile and 
animated diction conveys to the reader with 
pungent force the surging thought and emo- 
tion, the inspiration of delicate and generous 
impulses, by which Loyson is impelled in 
his work. At times he 1s truly prophetic, as 
when, enumerating the forces in fattle, he 
reaches Russia: “ Last, but not least, Rus- 
sia integral nationally, the Russia of the 
Duma and the zemstvos, of the mujiks 
and Anarchists, the Russia of Bourtseff and 
of Kropotkin, the magnificent Russia of to- 
morrow, of which this war is the blood- 
stained cradle.” 

A book so striking and so filled with 
right feeling should be read by every one 
who desires to understand the strength of 


Y . € M4 . ‘ re .7 
democratic France. P{y_EN CLERGUE. 


'The Gods in the Battle. By Paul Hyacinthe 
Loyson. Translated from the French by Lady 
rizer. With an Introduction hv H. G. Wells. 
Hodder & Stoughton, London. 
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New England 


"oe ~The Vacation Land 
| \ 


: 













2 ‘WHITE MOUNTAINS 


of New Hampshire 





Mile-high mountains, hun- 
dred mile views, golf near the 
clouds, every summer sport, glo- 
rious air, delightful social life. 


a“ 





MT. DESERT 


on the Maine Coast 

Island of marvels—moun- 
tains, lakes, woods, ocean, 
all together. One of the 
beauty spots of the world. 

Yachting and all summer 
sports of the highest type. 

Famous intellectual, art- 
istic and social life 


BAR HARBOR 
Northeast, Southwest and 
Seal Harbors. 
Through train service from : 
Washington, Baltimore, Phila- |s , 
delphia and New York. 
Send for Booklet E 


—<Af 


Superb hotels, comfortable 
boarding houses. 
Through train service from 


Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York. 


Send for Booklet C. 

















VACATION BOOKS 


\ Complete information about 
1 the best hotels, boarding houses, 
camps in White Mountains, 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont Lakes and Woods, 
Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, 
Marthas Vineyard, Nantucket, 
Narragansett Bay, Casco Bay, 
Penobscot Bay, Mt. Desert, 
Bar Harbor. 


Send for Booklet 8, State region you prefer 











































For Booklets and information address 
VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 103, New York 













SRR MRT ad 
The cxestwre, WVVHITE MOUN TAIN SOLID END : 
'THE it _ Ks 

cHiLt ne “WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators offer unequaled ——= UCTION, 
Quality and Beauty. Made in over 200 different styles and sizes offering to =~ 

the purchaser the most extensive line of refrigerators in America. Known “IN S 

OVER A MILLION HOMES” and carried by leading dealers everywhere. —<ae 

Send at once for beautiful catalogue and booklets —A pn’ G. 

ei CO. 


UA,N.H. 


REFRIGERATORS ~ Seu 














€ Unusual Homes - Guaranteed Costs! 3 





_New plan book ‘‘Gordon-Van 
Tine Homes’’ shows inexpensive -tfay 
simplifications of best architects’ work; @ 
All wholesale prices. Ready-cut or not Ready-cut, 
Local references. Material complete— No Extras—$300 Up. 
Save $200 to $500. Book FREE. Sendforit. NOW! 


Gordon-VanTine Co, 6345 Case Street 


Setisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back Davenport, Iowa 
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BY THE WAY 


The Austin library, recently sold in New 
York City, contained a volume which re- 
produced in facsimile a Revolutionary 
poster calling for recruits. This has spe- 
cial interest at the present time. The ap- 
peal begins in this dignified way : “ To all 
brave, healthy, able bodied, and well dis- 
posed young men in this neighborhood, who 
have any inclination to join the troops, now 
raising under GENERAL WASHINGTON, for 
the defence of the liberties and independ- 
ence of the United States, against the hostile 
designs of foreign enemies.” And it offers 
the following inducements to volunteers : 

“The ENCOURAGEMENT at this time, to 
enlist, is truly liberal and generous, namely, 
a bounty of TWELVE dollars, an annual and 
fully sufficient supply of good and hand- 
some cloathing, a daily allowance of a large 
and ample’ ration of provisions, together 
with stxty dollars a year in GOLD and sIL- 
VER money on account of pay, the whole of 
which the soldier may lay up for himself 
and friends, as all articles proper for his 
subsistance and comfort are provided by 
law, without any expence to him.” 

The poster closes its appeal with that 
old-fashioned but always impressive and 
timely adjuration: Gop SAvE THE UNITED 
STATEs ! 

Mountain sheep are shy creatures and 
usually keep to high and inaccessible places, 
but during the past winter famine drove 
them to the settlements to seek food. Be- 
nevolent persons scattered hay about their 
places for the starved animals to eat. 
“ Popular Mechanics ”’ prints a picture of 
a flock of these sheep thus feeding near 
Ouray, Colorado. Excessive snows that 
covered up the vegetation on which the 
sheep commonly live are said to have been 
the cause of this unusual state of things. 

The wayfarer in New York City needs 
to be a linguist in order to read as he runs. 
A poster displayed in a Tenth Avenue 
shop window caught the eye with the word 
HRVATSKA. Printed partly in English, 
it announced an “ Entertainment and Ball 
in commemoration of Zrinski and Franko- 
pan, at the T. J. Sokol Hall,” under the aus- 
pices of the Croatian Benevolent Society. 
The student of human nature or of history 
would no doubt find material for his studies 
cheap at the price of admission to this func- 
tion, “ Fifty cents including Hat Check.” 

An English paper produces this pun, 
ascribed to a German admiral who thus 
playfully alludes to the submarine warfare : 
“ Britannia may rule the waves, but Ger- 
mania waives the rules!” Somehow this joke 
has an American rather than an English 
or German flavor, and it may have been 
“lifted ” from an American “ colyum.” 

And here is an example of German 
hamor (which, it seems, still exists in pro- 
fessionally humorous periodicals), from the 
“ Fliewende Blaetter:” “ Mother (to future 
son-in-law) : ‘I may tell you that, though 
my daughter is well educated, she cannot 
cook.’ Future Son-in-Law: ‘ That doesn’t 
matter much so long as she doesn’t try.’ ’ 

Four Presidents of the United States, 
according to the Washington “ Star,” have 
been Presbyterians—-Wilson, Benjamin 
Harrison, Cleveland, and Jackson; four 
were Episcopalians—Arthur, Tyler, Will- 
iam Henry Harrison, and Washington ; 
four were Methodists—Mc Kinley, Hayes, 
Grant, and Polk; three were Unitarians 
‘Taft, John Quincy Adams, and John 
Adams ; two attended the Dutch Reformed 
church—Roosevelt and Van Buren; Pierce 


attended the Congregational church ; Gar- 
field, the Disciples’. The church affiliations 
of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Taylor, 
Fillmore, Buchanan, Lincoln, and Johnson 
are regarded as difficult to determine. 

The flag that inspired Francis Scott Key 
to write the “ Star-Spangled Banner ”’ con- 
tained fifteen stars and fifteen stripes, 
according to a picture of it that appears in 
the “ American Printer.” The American 
flag now, of course, shows only thirteen 
stripes, symbolizing the original thirteen 
Colonies, while it has forty-eight stars to 
represent the number of States. At first 
a stripe as well as a star was added for each 
new State. Key’s “star-spangled banner” 
was originally forty feet long when it flew 
over Fort McHenry. Later it lost ten feet 
by continual clipping by relic-hunters. 

Mrs. Fiske in some reminiscences in the 
“Century Magazine ” tells of an American 
professor who wrote home from Italy, 
years ago, about a performance he had 
sanihied on in an obscure and dingy theater 
in Venice. “ He was really quite impressed, 
and added graciously that some of our fairly 
good American actors might do worse than 
contemplate such sound and unpretentious 
endeavor ” as he had seen in that out-of-the- 
way theater in Venice. The actress whom 
he had stumbled upon, Mrs. Fiske adds, 
and whom he thus commended, was no other 
than Eleanor Duse! 

Is a railway liable for damages if it car- 
ries a passenger past a flag station sched- 
uled on the time-table? The Arkansas 
Supreme Court decides that it is, if the 
passenger has notified the railway, by 
showing his ticket to an official as well as 
by the purchase of it, that he desires to 
alight at the flag station. In the case de- 
cided the plaintiffs had to walk back about 
four miles to their destination. The man, 
who carried two large suit-cases, was 
awarded $25 damages, and his wife $100. 

The personal name Gwendolen is fairly 
familiar and seems to offer no special difti- 
culty as to pronunciation, but most people 
will probably pause a moment when, on 
turning the leaves of the telephone book, 
they come across a similar combination of 
g¢ and win the name GWILLIAM, and will 
wonder at first whether the compositor has 
not omitted a period after the G. Using 
Gwendolen as a key, however, the pronun- 
ciation of Gwilliam is easily reached. Other 
similar combinations of g and w in surnames 
are Gwalter, Gwatkin, Gwinn, Gwynne, 
and Gwyer. 

The origin of the phrase used by Lincoln, 
“Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” is discussed in a recent 
book by O. H. Carmichael called “ Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address.” In a dust- 
covered pasteboard box found in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s law office in Springfield, it says, were 
discovered two pamphlets by Theodore 
Parker, containing addresses delivered in 
1858. In them were these sentences marke: 
by Mr. Lincoln: “ Government over all, 
by all, and for the sake of all.” “ Democ- 
racy is Direct Self-Government, over all 
the people, for all the people, by all the 
people.” Lincoln’s masterly paraphrase of 
the idea, when making it his own in his 
famous address, shows his unerring instinct 
for terse and forcible English.* 

The city of Baltimore has taken a for- 
ward step in civilization in creating a new 
yolice officer—an _ariti-noi8e policeman. 
Phe duties of this agent of quiet and repose 
are to suppress every unnecessary noise. 





Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 

drug storein the U.S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 


STALL’S BOOKS 


| 8 Books on Avoided Subjects 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 
4) What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
|} What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 


8 Books, $1 each, post free. Table contents free. 
Vir Publishing Co. *°°"""Puitsdhiphiss Pa 


MILITARY BOOKS! 


Largest stock in North America. Helps for 
Officers and new recruits. Infantry, Artillery. 
Cavalry, Aircraft, Bombing, Signalling, Field 
Engineering, Machine Gunnery, Army Medi- 
cal, Army Service, etc. 

Write or wire for catalogue. 


RUSSELL, LANG & CO., Dept. “‘C,” Winnipeg, Canada 


The Word of The Truth 


A Theological Education for One 
Dollar. A complete Harmony and Exposition 
of the Whole Gospel, in simple words and order, 
conveying its entire meaning. May we send you 
description ; or the book, postpaid, for $1.00. 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


Your Wants 











No Medical Terms. 
Up to Date. 


























may be many or few, but undoubtedly 
some of them can be filled through 


little announcement 
columns of The 


the use of a 
in the classified 
Outlook, which are proving every 
week of decided value to Outlook 
readers. We shall be glad to send 
a descriptive circular and_ order 
blank on application. Address De- 
partment of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Rees Gee TR ER ETERS 








